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Theodric, a Domestic Tale: and other Poems. 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. Small 8vo. 
pp-112. Longman & Co. 


Way what we say of this volume shall be a 
Report rather than a Review, there are two 
reasons: the first, because Mr. Campbell’s 
poetry has already received the public stamp 
of its character; and the second, because 
Theodric can hardly be considered as fairly 
published, and therefore liable to criticism, 
till Monday next, before which time our 
pages will have passed through many thou- 
sand hands. 

It is a domestic story of some four hun- 
dred and fifty lines ; and whether likely to 
extend the fame of its author. or leave it 
where it was, our extracts will enable the 
jedicious and the lovers of verse to form 
their own opinion. The scene opens with 
an Evening landscape of Switzerland, after 
the celebrated national air of the, Swiss has 
been chanted :— 


*T'was sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches was sung, 
And — were o’er th’ Helvetian mountains 
ung, 
That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 
And tinged the lakes like-molten gold below. 
Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of the storm, 
Where, Pheenix-like, you saw the eagle’s form, 
That high in Heav’n’s vermilién wheel’d and 
soar’d. roar’d, 
Woods nearer frown’d, and cataracts dash’d and 
From heights brow the yeseap uetin; 
Herds tinkling roam’@ the long-dra@wn vales be- 
tween, [rish’d green. 
And hamlets glitter’d white, and gardens flou- 
"T'was transport to inhale the bright sweet air! 
The mountain-bee was revelling in its glare, 
And roving with his minstreisy across 
The scented wild weeds, and enamell’d moss. 
Earth’s features so harmoniously were link’d, 
She seem’d one great giad form, with life instinct, 
‘That felt Heav’n’s ardent breath, and smiled be- 
Its flush of love, with consentaneous glow. [low 


A striking object in this pastoral scene is 
a gothic church— 
- + s+ = + = = the spot around 
Was beautiful, ev’n though sepulchral ground ; 
For there nor yewnor cypress spread their gloom, 
But roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 
Amidst them one of spotless marble shone— 
A maiden’s grave—and ’twas inscrib’d thereon, 
That young and loved she died whose dust was 

there. 


_ A companion relates the history of the bu- 
ried maiden’s life; a romantic enthusiast— 


Grace form’d her, and the soul of gladness play’d 
Once in the blue eyes of that mountain-maid : 
Her fingers witch’d the chords they pass’d along, 
And her lips seem’d to kiss the soul in song. 


Julia was, however, the victim of hopeless 
love. Her youthful brother, Udolph, served 
in the Austrian army under a heroic leader, 
Theodric, whose valour and goodness is the 
theme of all his letters to his parents; and 
these inspire the earliest passion in the 


breast of the susceptible Julia. Of Theodric 
it is told— 

His fame, forgotten chief, is now gone by, 
Eclipsed by brighter orbs in glory’s sky; 

Yet once it shone, and veterans, when they show 
Our fields of battle twenty years ago, 

Will tell you feats his small brigade perform’d, 
In charges nobly fac’d and trenches storm’d. 
Time was, when songs were chanted to his fame, 
And soldiers loved the march that bore his name ; 
The zeal of martial hearts was at his call, 

And that Helvetian, Udolph’s, most of all. 


Udolph is wounded in battle, but preserved 
and restored by his brave commander. Peace 
ensues, and he returns in health, and breath- 
ing gratitude towards his benefactor, to his 
native Switzerland :— 

In time, the stripling, vigorous and heal’d, 
Resumed his barb and baniuer in the field, 

And bore himself right soldier-like, till now. 
The third campaign had manlier bronzed his 
brow; (breath,— 
When peace, though but a scanty pause for 
A curtain-drep between the acts of death,— 
4 check se frantic pene’ matniatie game, 
vet 1}, and direly welcome, cawé._» 
The ope Sap, and Udolph left his chief” 
As with a son’s or younger brother's grief: 
But journeying home, how = his spirits rose! 
How light his footsteps crush’d ‘St. Gothard’s 
snows ! horn, 
How dear seem’d ev’n the waste and wild Shreck- 
Though wrapt in clouds, and ae as in scorn 
Jpon a downward world of pastoral charms ; 
Where, by the very smell of dairy-farms, 
And fragrance from the mountain-herbage blown, 
Blindfold his native hills he could have kuown ! 


He brings with him Theodric’s portrait ; 
and this incident contributes to nourish into 
still more passionate admiration the love of 
Julia. Theodric at this period, instead of a 
visit to Switzerland, journeys to England, as 
is thus related: 


Meanwhile Theodric, who had years before 
Learnt England’s tongue, and loved her classic 
A glad enthusiast now explored the land, [lore, 
Where Nature; Freedom, Art, smile hand in 
Her women fair; her men robust for toil; [hand : 
Her vigorous souls, high-cultured as her soil ; 
Her towns, where civic independence flings 
The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings; 
Her works of art, resembling magic’s powers ; 
Her mighty fleets, and learning’s beauteous 

bowers,— 
These he had visited, with wonder’s smile, 
And scarce endur’d to quit so fair an isle. 
But how our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise, like rivers out of little springs! 
A trivial chance postpon’d his parting day, 
And public tidings caus’d, in that delay, 
An English jubilee. 

He sees Constance during the illumina- 
tions (a new poetical scene, at least, for 
such an event,) and becomes deeply ena- 
moured of this English fair. He takes means 
to cultivate her acquaintance ; and 
- left not England’s shore 
Till he had known her: and to know her well 
Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refined, 





She mix’d such calm and holy strength of mind, 





That, like Heav’n’s image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictur’d in her look. 

Hers was the brow, in trials unperplex’d, 

That cheer’d the sad and tranquillized the vex’d : 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 

And yet the wisest listened to her lips; 

She sang not, knew not Music’s magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tones that sway’d the will. 
He sought—he won her—and resolv’d to make 
His future home in England for her sake. 


Previously to their marriage it is necessary 
for him to visit the Continent, and among 
other places Switzerland, where he discovers 
the secret of poor Julia’s romantic attach- 
ment. To him— 

Fair Julia seem’d her brother’s soften’d sprite— 

A gem reflecting Nature’s purest light,— 

And with her graceful wit there was inwrought 

A wildly sweet unworldliness of thought, 

That almost child-like to his kindness drew, 

And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew. 

But did his thoughts to love one moment range ?— 

No! he whoa had loved Constance could not 
change! 

Besides, till grief betray’d her undesign’d, 


Th’ unlikely thoug) } ch his 


That eyes so young on years like his should beam 
Unwoo’d devotion back for pure esteem. 
It is through music (of which Mr. Campbell 
seems to be exceedingly fond,*) that this dis- 
closure is made. An explanation ensues ; 
Theodric candidly confesses his engagement 
to Constance, and beseeches Julia to think of 
him with subdued emotions. On such occa- 
sions, and to. such minds, it is however more 
easy to give advice than to advise effectually. 
While he enjoys felicity with his English 
bride, the forsaken Swiss droops to death ; 
and her dying request, taken by Udolph to 
England, isto see the beloved Theodric be- 
fore she closes her eyes for ever. 
Howchanged was Udolph! Scarce Theodricdurst 
Inquire his tidings,—he reveal’d the worst. 
** At first,” he said, ‘* as Julia bade me tell, 
She bore her fate high-mindedly aud well, 
Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 
And yeh rh the world’s compassion saved our 
ride ; 
But still her health gave boas to secret woe, 
And long she pined—for broken hearts die slow t 
Her reason went, but came returning, like 
The warning of her death-hour—soon to strike ; 
And all for which she now, poor sufferer! sighs, 
Is once to see Theodric ere she dies.” 
Constance persuades her husband to per- 
form this charity ; and then to return for her, 
as she is resolved to be his companion in the 
war which has again broken out and demands 
his sword. ‘Accordingly— 
He went with Udolph—from his Constance 
Stifling, alas! a dark presentiment went— 
Some cig lurk’d, ev'n whilst she smiled, to 
mock 
His fears of harm from yester-morning’s shock, 





* The description of Julia’s latest touches is a beau- 
tiful example of this feeling : 


Her closing strain composed and calm she play’d, 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; 

Bat grief seem’d ling’ring in its lengthen’d swell 

And like so many tears the trickling touches fell. 
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Meanwhile a faithful page he singled out, 
‘To watch at home, and follow straight his route 
If aught of threaten’d change her health ould 
show: woe 
—With Udolph then he reach’d the house of 
That winter's eve how darkly Nature’s brow 
Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely now ! 
The tempest; raging o’er the realms of ice, “\ 
Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 
And whilst their falling echoed to the wind, 
‘The wolf’s long howl in dismal discord join’d, 
While bees yon water’s foam was raised in 


c 

That whirl'd like spirits wailing in their shrouds : 

Without was Nature’s elemental din— 

And beauty died, and friendship wept, within! 
Sweet Julia, though her fate was finish’d half, 

Still ee him —smil’d on him with feeble 


And blest him, till she drew her latest sigh! 
But lo! while Udolph’s bursts of agony, 

And age’s tremulous wailings, round him rose, 
What accents pierced him deeper yet than those ! 
*T was tidings—by his English messenger 

Of Constance—brief and terrible they were. 

She still was living when the page set out 

From home, but whether now was left in doubt. 
Poor Julia! saw he then thy death’s relief— 
Stunn’d into stupor more than wrung with grief? 
It was not strange; for in the human breast 
‘Two master-passions cannot co-exist, 

And that alarm which now usurp’d his brain 
Shut out not only peace, but other pain. 

T'was fancying Constance underneath the shroud 
That cover’d Julia made him first weep loud, 
And tear himself away from them that wept. 
Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he slept, 
‘Till, lanch’d at sea, he dreamt that his soul’s saint 


Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, faint. 
O’er cai of blood. awake! he biess’d 
The shofey nor hape left utterly his breast, 


Till reaching home, terrific omen! there 
‘The straw-laid street preluded his-despair— 
‘The servant’s look—the table reveal’d 
His letter sent to Constance last, still seal’d, 
“Though speech and hearing left him, told too 
‘That he had now to suffer—not to fear. [clear 
He felt as if he ne’er should cease to feel— 
A wretch live-broken on misfortune’s wheel : 
Her death’s cause—he might make his peace with 
Heaven, 
Absolved from guilt, but never sélf-forgiven. 
The ocean has its ebbings—so has grief: 
*T was vent to anguish, if ’twas not relief, 
‘To lay his brow ev’n on her death-cold cheek. 
‘Then first he heard her one kind sister speak : 
She bade him, in the name of Heaven, forbear 
With self-reproach to deepen his despair : 
<¢ "was blame,’’ she said, ‘‘ I shudder to relate, 
But none of yours, that caus’d our darling’s fate; 
Her mother (must I call her such?) foresaw, 
Should Constance leave the land, she would 
withdraw 
@ur House’s charm against the world’s neglect— 
‘The only gem that drew it some respect. 
Hones, w ayes went, she ones vainl spike 
‘lo change her purpose--grew incen: and broke 
With pen ae fase from her kneeling child. 
‘Start not! your from her knee rose mild, 
Fear’d that she should not long the scene outlive, 
‘Yet bade ev’n ps th’ unnatural one forgive. 
“fall then her ailment had been slight, or none 
Put fast she droop’d, and fatal pains came on : 
Foreseeing their event, she dictated [said— 
And sign’d these words for you.” The letter 
«« Theodric, this is destiny above 
Our power to baffle; bear it then, my love! 
Rave wot to learn the usage I have borne, 
For-one true sister left me not forlorn ; 
And though you’re absent in another land, 
Sent from me by my own well-meant command, 
Your soul, { know, as firm is knit to mine 
_ As these clasp’d hands in blessing you now join: 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate— 
Ev'n now my sufferings are not very great ; 
And when your grief’s first transports shall sub- 


‘To pay my memory, if ‘tis worth the debt, 


Love’s glorying tribute—not forlorn regret: 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 


. | Reflection’s balmy, not its bitter cu 


My pard’ning angel, at the gates of Heaven, 

Shall look not more regard than you have given 

‘0 me ; and our life’s union has been clad 

n smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. [cast ? 

Shall = be from such bright remembrance 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

No! im in the sanctuary of your breast, 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest; 

And let contentment on your spirit shine, 

As if its peace were still a part of mine ; 

For if you war not proudly with your pain, 

For you { shall have worse than lived in vain. 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit—not despair : 

L ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours.” — 

Words that will solace him while life endures: 

For though his spirit from affliction’s surge 

Could ne’er to life, as life had been, emerge, 

Yet still that mind, whose harmony elate 

Rang sweetness, ev’n beneath the crush of fate,— 

‘That mind in whose regard all things were placed 

In views that soften’d them, or lights that graced-- 

‘That soul’s example could not bat dispense 

A portion of its own bless’d influence ; 

Invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 

Which the world cannot give, nor take away: 

And = he mourn’d her long, ’twas with 
such woe. 


As if her spirit watch’d him still below. 

This long extract concludes the poem, and 
we have copied it entirely, as a fair example 
of the narrative, descriptive and pathetic, 
agreeably to the manner and style in which 
thé author of the Pleasures’ of Hope, and 
Gertrude of Wyoming, has treated them in 
this tale, the aim of which is evidently sim- 
plicity. As we have said, we pronounce no 


the public. 

Some fugitive poems are attached to fill up 
this volume, most, if not all, of which have 
already appeared in print. 





Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, from the 
year 1808 to the end of 1814. Taken from 
authentic documents, &c. By the late 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 8vo. pp. 344. London 
1824. C. Knight. 


the early life of Lord Byron, and a collection 
of his Lordship’s correspondence with his 
mother and with himself. This work was 
printed and advertised accordingly, but 
Mr. J. C. Hobhouse and Mr. Hanson, his 
Lordship’s executors, obtained an Injunction 
in.Chancery against its publication, on the 
ground that letters are the property of those 
who write them, and not of those to whom 
they are sent, who are not therefore at 
liberty to publish them to the world. Itseems 
that Mrs. Leigh and others of Lord Byron’s 
connexions are dreadfully apprehensive that 
his reputation would be injured by the expo- 
sure of his private correspondence ; * and as 
we stated in our closing remarks on Medwin’s 
book, certainly not without cause. What 
Mr. Dallas wished to publish, however, do 


Mr. Dattas had long prepared a sketch of 


not appear to have been of this description ; 
and it is a pity he was not permitted to fulfil 
his intention. The inference from these 
proceedings is, that we are not likely ever to 
see a genuine and unvarnished biography of 
this extraordinary person ; for if truth is pre- 
vented from being told, we must expect the 
vacuum to be supplied by lies. * 

Driven from his ’vantage ground and de. 
layed, Mr. Dallas (whose sister was the wife 
of Byron’s uncle, Captain G. Anson By- 
ron, R.N,) died before any arrangement 
could be made; and his son, the Editor of 
this Volume, has adopted another form in 
which to embody the substance of his father’s 
work, and evade the decision of the law. 
Instead of the Letters themselves we have 
these Recollections of them, which may be 
presumed to be pretty faithfal, since the wri- 
ter’s memory could not be severely taxed, 
with the originals lying on his table. The 
nature of the book, and other particulars re- 
lating to it, are farther explained in the fol- 
lowing passages. 

* Having been in habits of intimacy, and 
in frequent correspondence with Lord Byron, 
from the year 1808 to the end of 1814, which 
correspondence about that period ceased, 
Mr. Dallas had many times heard him read 
portions of a book, in which his Lordship 
inserted his opinion of the persons with 
whom he mixed. ‘his book, Lord Byron 
said, he intended for publication after his 
death; and, from this idea, Mr. Dallas, at a 
subsequent period, adopted that of writing a 
faithful delineation of Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter, such as he had known him, and of leav- 
ing it for publication after the death of both ; 
aud, calculating upon the haman probability 
of Lord Byron’s surviving himself, he meant 


opinion, but leave Theodric to the taste of| the two posthumous works should thus appear 


simultaneously. - - - 

*¢ The work, as it existed at that time, had 
been written with a view to publication at a 
period when, after the common age of man, 
Lord Byron should have quitted this world— 
that is, thirty or forty years hence. The pro- 
gress of the baneful influence which certain 
persons, calling themselves his friends, ob- 
tained over Lord Byron’s' mind, when his 
genius first began to attract attention to him, 
was, in that work, more distinctly traced. 
Many circumstances were mentioned in it 
which might give pain to some now living, 
who could not be expected to be living then, 
or who, if they were then alive, would pro- 
bably experience different feelings at that 
time to those with which they would recall 
the circumstances now. In the form it then 
possessed, therefore, Mr. Dallas would not 
think of publishing it; but he determined to 
arrange the correspondence in such a man- 
ner as should present an interesting picture of 
Lord Byron’s mind, and connecting the let- 
ters by memorandoms and observations of 
his own, render the whole a faithfal memoir 
of his life during the period to which the cor- 
respondence referred. 

“Having decided upon this, the materials 
were arranged accordingly; and the Editor 
can, of his own knowledge, assert, that many 





* “Tt appears that oS ae by which their opposi- 
tion was defended, was, that other persons possessed 


felt it their 
publication of any letters. However, Mr. Hobhouse 
supposed that matters might be arranged if Mr. Dallas 





1 call uppu your strength of soul aud pride (side, 
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mitting it first to the inspection of some person ap- 
proved of by them,"— Preliminary Statement. 





* His Lordship’s successor having read Mr. Dallas’s 


letters of the late Lord Byron, which it would be highly | production, does not appear to have felt the same scru- 
improper to give to the public; and that the executors | ples; for it is stated in the Preface—“ Whatever pain 
uty to establish their right to prevent the | Lord Byron might feel on account of the early develop- 


ment ofthe seeds of vice in his predecessor and near 
1 he felt i diately that the work was highly 





would consent to insert in the title-page of the work, calculated to raise his Lordship’s character from the 
« seas wy by permission of the executors,” of course | depth into which it had subsequently fallen ; and he un- 
su 


reservedly expressed his wish that the publication should 
proceed,” 
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rts of the original manuscript were omitted, 
in tenderness for the feelings of both the very 
persons composing the partnership which has 
since so violently opposed the publication of 
the correspondence, and that none of the parts 
then omitted have been allowed to appear in 
the present work.” 

Having occupied ourselves so far with the 
preliminary matter, which details all the 
Chancery suit, and discusses other points 
connected with the proliibited book, we now 
turn to the Recollections. 


They set out by stating that Lord Byron 
was born at Dover, (not London) on the 22d 
of January, 1788." His father died at Valen- 
ciennes shortly after this event, and his mo- 
ther went with her child to Scotland. Mr. 
Dallas’ intimacy with him commenced early 
in 1808, in consequence of the publication of 
Hours of Idleness, upon which Mr. D, wrote 
him a friendly and complimentary letter. 
Upon this he says,— 


* By the return of the post which took this 
letter to him I received a reply, professing to 
give a more particular account of his studies, 
opinions, and feelings, written in a playful 
style, and containing rather flippant obser- 
vations made for the sake of antitheses, than 
serious remarks intended to convey informa- 
tion. The letter may be considered as cha- 
racteristic of his prose style in general, pos- 
sessing the germ of his satire without the bit- 
terness of its maturity, and the prariency of 
his wit uncorreeted by the hand of experi- 
ence. Though written in solight and unseri- 
ous a tone us prevents the possibility of 
charging him gravely with the opinions he 
expresses, still the bent of his mind is per- 
ceptible in it; a bent which led him to pro- 
fess that such were the sentiments of the 
wicked George Lord Byron. 

“I considered these expressions of feeling, 
though evidently grounded on some occur- 
rences in the still earlier part of his life, ra- 
ther a3 jeux d’esprit than as a true portrait. I 
called on him on the 24th of January, and 
was delighted with the interview. In a few 
days, the 27th, I dined with him, and was 
more and more pleased with him. I saw no- 
thing to warrant the character he had given 
of himself; on the contrary, when a young 
fellow-collegian, who dined with us, intro- 
duced a topic on which I did not hesitate to 
avow my orthodoxy, he very gracefully di- 
verted the conversation from the channel of 
ridicule which it had begun to take, and 
partly combated on my side ; though, as I 
was afterwards convinced, his opinion did 
not differ from his companion’s, who was also 
a polite gentleman, and did not make me 
feel the contempt which he, probably, enter- 
tained for the blindness of my understanding. 
After this I saw him frequently, always with 
hew pleasure, but occasionally mixed with 
pain, as intimacy removed the polite appre- 
hension of offending, and showed me his en- 
grafted opinions of religion. I must say en- 
grafted, for I think he was inoculated by the 
young pridelings of intellect, with whom he 
associated at the University. In the course 
of the spring he left town, and I did not see 
him or hear from him for several months.” 

We have more than once observed upon 
the changeableness of Lord Byron’s opini- 
ons; and especially with regard to persons, 
At different periods the same men were ap- 
plauded and abused, admired and despised. 
A striking instance of this variability of tem- 
per and inconstancy of miud is manifested by 








what Mr. D. mentions of his conduct towards 
his relative Lord Carlisle, * 


“In the beginning of the next year, (con- 
tinues the Narrative,) I was agreeably sur- 
prised on receiving a note from him, dated 
January 20th, at Reddish’s Hotel, St. James’s 
Street, requesting to see me on the morn- 
ing of the Sunday following. I did not 
fail to keep the appointment. It was his 
birth-day, (January 22d, 1809,) and that on 
which he came of age. He was in high spi- 
rits ; indeed, so high as to seem to me more 
flippant on the subject of religion, and on 
some others, than he had ever appeared be- 
fore. But he tempered the overflow of his 
gaiety with good manners and so much kind- 
ness, that, far from being inclined to take 
offence, I felt a hope that by adopting for- 
bearance, I might do him some service in 
an occasional argument or sentiment: -for, 
although I did not put on solemn looks, I 
never, for a moment, allowed him to ima- 
gine that I could adopt his opinions on 
sacred points. He talked of the Earl 
of Carlisie with more than indignation. I 
had heard him before speak bitterly of 
that nobleman, whose applause he had 
courted for his juvenile poetry, and from 





* The death of his uncle, Capt. Byron, (says Mr. D.) 

« was the greatestloss Lord Byron, however unconscious 
of it, ever sustained. His uncle George not only stood 
high in his profession, but was generally beloved, and 
personally well connected. Had he returned from India 
with health, he would have made amends for the failure 
Iting from the supi or faults of other parts of 

the family; and his nephew would have grown up in 
society that would haye given a different turn to his 
feelin e Earl of Carlisle and his family would 
have acted a different part. They received his sister 
kindly as a relation; and there could have been no rea- 
son why their arms should not have been open to him 
also, had he not been altogether unknown to them per- 
sonally, or had not some suspicion of impropriety in the 
mole of his being brought ap attached to him or his mo- 
ther. Be this as it may, certain it is, his relations never 
thought of him nor cared for him; and he was left 
both at school and at college to the mercy of the 
stream into which circumstances had thrown him. Dis- 
sipation was the natural consequence ; and impruden- 
cies were followed by enmity, which took pains to 





blacken bis character. His Satire had in some degree | h 


repelled the attacks that had been made upon him, but 
he was still beheld with a surly awe by his detractors; 
and that poem,though many were extolled in it, brought 
him no friends. He felt himself alone. The town was 
now full; but in its concourse he had no intimates 
whom he esteemed, or wished to see. ‘The Parliament 
was assembled, where he was far from being dead to 
the ambition of taking a distinguished part; there he 
was, if it may be said, sti}l more alone. 

*“ In addition to this his affairs were involved, and he 
was inthe hands of a lawyer,—a man of business. To 
these « ined vi it » more than either to na- 
ture, or sensibility on the loss of a mistress, I imputed 
the depressed state of mind in which I sometimes found 
him, At those times he expressed great antipathy to 
the world, and the strongest misanthropic feelings, par- 
ticularly against women. He did not even see his sis- 
ter, to whom he afterwards became so attached. He 
inveighed more particularly against England and Eng- 
lishmen; talked of selling Newstead, and of going to re- 
side at Naxos, in the Grecian Archipelago, to adopt the 
eastern costume and customs, and to pass his time in 
Studying the Oriental languages and literature. He 

ad put himself upon a diet, which other men would 
have called starving, and to which some would have 
attributed his depression. It consisted of thin plain 
biscuits, not more than two, and often one, with a cup 
of tea, taken about one o’clock at noon, which he as- 
sured me was generally all the nourishment he took in 
the four-and-twenty hours. But he declared that, far 
from sinking his spirits, he felt himself lighter and live- 
lier for it; and that it had given him a greater com- 
mand over himself in every other respect. This great 
abstemiousness is hardly credible, nor can I imagine it 
a literal fact, though doubtless much less food is re- 
quired to keep the body in perfect health than is usually 
taken. He had a habit of perpetually chewing mastic, 
which probably assisted his determination to persevere 
in this meagre regimen; but I have no doubt that his 
principal auxiliary was an utter abhorrence of corpu- 

ence, which he conceived to be ory | unsightly and 
injurious to the intellect; and it was his opinion that 
great eaters were generally passionate and stupid.” 








whom he received a frigid answer, and little 
attention. But his anger that morning pro- 


ceeded from another canse. Overcoming, 
or rather stifling, the resentment of the poet, 
he had written to remind the Earl that he 
should be of age at the commencement of the 
ensuing Session of Parliament, in expecta- 
tion of being introduced by him, and, by 
being presented as his near relation, saved 
some trouble and awkwardness. A _ cold 
reply informed him, technically, of the mode 
of proceeding, but nothing more. Extremely 
nettled, he determined to lash his relation 
with all the gall he could throw into satire. 
He declaimed against the ties of consanguini- 
ty, and abjured even the society of his sister ; 
from which he entirely withdrew himself until 
after the publication of Childe Harold, when, 
at length, he yielded to my persuasions, and 
made advances towards a friendly inter- 
course with her. When he had vented his 
resentment on this subject, he attacked the 
editor and other writers of the Edinburgh 
Review ; and then told me, that, since I last 
saw him, he-had written a Satire on them, 
which he wished me to read. He put it into 
my hands, and I took it home. I was sur- 
prised and charmed with the nerve it evinced, 
1 immediately wrote to him upon it, and he 
requested me to get it published without his 
name.” 

This was the celebrated and caustie “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” In this 
there was originally a couplet which, Mr. D. 
states—‘* was one of panegyric upon Lord 
Carlisle, at which I was.not a Jittle surprised, 
after what I had so lately heard him say of 
that nobleman ; but the fact is, that the lines 
were composed before he had written to his 
Lordship, and he had given me the Satire 
before he had made any of his meditated al- 
terations. It is, however, curious that this 
couplet must have been composed in the 
short interval between his printing the poem 
at Newstead and his arrival in town, per- 
haps under the same feelings which induced 
im to write to Lord Carlisle, and at the 
same time. The lines do not appear in the 
print, but are inserted afterwards in Lord 
Byron’s hand-writing. They are these : 

**On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 

And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle,” 


This panegyric was converted, before the 
piece was printed, into the bitterest satire, 
and stood— 


Roscommon! Sheffield! with your spirits fled, 
No future laurels deck a noble head ; 

No more will cheer with renovating smile 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 


His Lordship was induced to suppress the 
following lines, which were written to pre- 
cede what we have just quoted :— 


Lords too are bards, such things at times befall > 
And ’tis some praise in peers to write at all; 
Yet did not taste or reason sway the times, 

Ah, who would take their titles with their rhymes, 
In these, our times, with daily wonders big, 

A lettered peer is like a lettered pig ; 

Both know their alphabet, but who, from thence, 
Infers that peers or pigs have manly sense, 

Still less that such should woo the graceful Nine s 
Parnassus was not made for lords and swine. 

A curious alteration in the passage which 
relates 'to Bowles, is also pointed out ;* and 
Mr. D. adds— 

“ T have yery little doubt that the altera- 





* These lines originally uccurred ; they referto Pope 
** Let no disease; ‘let no misfortune ’scape, 


And print, if luckily deformed, bis shape,” 
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tion of the whole of this passage was occa- 
sioned by the reference to Pope’s personal 
deformity which Lord Byron had made in it. 
It is well known that he himself had an evi- 
dent defect in,gne of his legs, which was 
shorter than the, other, and ended in a club 
foot. On this subject he generally appeared 
very susceptible, and sometimes when he 
was first introduced to any one, he betrayed 
an uncomfortable consciousness of his defect 
by an uneasy change of position ; and yet at 
other times he..seemed quite devoid of any 
feeling of the kind, and once I remember 
that, in conversation, he mentioned a similar 
lameness of another person of considerable 
talents, observing, that people born lame are 
generally clever. This temporary cessation 
of a very acute susceptibility, is a phenome- 
non of the human mind for which it is diffi- 
cult to account ; unless perhaps it be that the 
thoughts are sometimes carried into a train, 
where, though they cross these tender chords, 
the mind is so occupied as not to leave room 
for the jealous feeling which they would 
otherwise excite. Thus, Lord Byron, in the 
ardour of composition, had not time to admit 
the ideas, which, in a less excited moment, 
would rapidly have risen in connexion with 
the thought of Pope’s deformity of person ; 
and the greater vanity of talent superseded 
the lesser vanity of person, and produced the 
same effect of deadening his susceptibility 
in the conversation to which I allude.” 
What his Loxdship’s susceptibilities were 
we know not,-but the picture of his quitting 
England soon after the publication of this 
satire (June’1809) is a melancholy one: 
“*Misanthropy, disgust of life leading to 
scepticism and impiety, prevailed in his heart 
and embittered his existence. He had for 
some time past been grossly attacked in 
several low publications, which he bore 
however with more temper than he did the 
blind headlong assault on his genius by the 
Edinburgh Review. Unaccustomed to fe- 
male society, he at once dreaded and abhor- 
red it; and spoke of women, such I mean as 
he neither dreaded nor abhorred, more as 
playthings than companions. As for do- 
mestic happiness he had no idea of it. “A 
large family,” he said, “ appeared like oppo- 
site ingredients mixed perforce in the same 
salad, and he never relished the composition.” 
Unfortunately, having never mingled in fa- 
mily circles, he knew nothing of them; and, 
. from being at first left out of them by his 
relations, he was so completely disgusted 
that he avoided them, especially the female 
part. ‘*I consider,” said he, “ collateral ties 
as the work of prejudice, and not the bond of 
the heart, whicli must choose for itself un- 


ther taught by ladies in revenge to neglect 
Lord Byron, or actuated by a frivolous in- 
constancy, he gradually lessened the number 
of his calls and their duration. Of this, 
however, Lord Byron made no complaint, 
till the very day I went to take my leave of 
him, which was the one previous to his de- 
parture. I fouod him bursting with indig- 
nation. ‘Will you believe it,” said he, “I 
have just met * * *, and asked him to come 
and sit an hour with me ; he excused himself ; 
and, what do you think was his excuse? He 
was engaged with his mother and some ladies 
to go shopping! And he knows I set out to- 
morrow, to be absent for years, perhaps 
never to return! Friendship !—I do not be- 
lieve I shall leave behind me, yourself and 
family excepted, and perhaps my mother, a 
single being who will care what becomes 
of me.” 

‘At this period of his life his mind was 
fall of bitter discontent. Already satiated 
with pleasure, and disgusted with those com- 
panions who have no other resource, he had 
resolved on mastering his appetites; he 
broke up his harams; and he reduced his 
palate to a diet the most simple and abste- 
mions ; but the passions of the heart were 
too mighty, nor did it ever enter his mind to 
overcome them: resentment, anger, and 
hatred held fall sway over him, and _ his 
greatest gratification at that time was in 
overcharging his pen with gall, which flowed 
in every direction against individuals, his 
country, the world, the universe, ‘creation, 
and the Creator. He might have béeéome, he 
ought to have been, a different creatitre ; and 
he but too well accounts for the unfortunate 
bias of his disposition in the following lines : 
E’en I—least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skill’d to know the right and choose the 

wrong, 
Freed at that age when Reason’s shield is lost, 
To a my course through Passion’s countless 
ost 5 
Whom every path of Pleasure’s flowery way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray. 


I-took leave of him on the 10th of June, 1809, 
and he left London the next morning : his ob- 
jects were still unsettled.” 

He had just proposed travelling to Persia 
and India, and even made some preparations 
for the journey, and we here quote two pas- 
sages which throw a light on his bearing at 
the period. 

* While at Newstead at this time, and in 
contemplation of his intended departure, he 
made a will which he meant to have formally 
executed as soonas he came of age. In ithe 
made'a proper provision for his mother, be- 
queathing her the manor of Newstead for her 





shackled.” It was in vain for me to argue 


that the nursery, and a similarity of pursuits | 


~ enjoyments in early life, are the best | 
‘oundations of friendship and of love; and | 
that to choose freely, the knowledge of home 
was as requisite as that of wider circles. In 
those wider circles he had fonad no friend, 
and bat few companions, whom he used to | 
receive with an assumed gaiety, but real in- | 
difference at his heart, and spoke of with. 
little regard, sometimes with sarcasm. He. 
used to talk of one young man, who had been/ 
his school-fellow, with an affection which he} 
flattered himself was returned. I occasion- 
ally met this friend at his apartments, before | 


his last excursion to Newstead. Their por- | 


life. How different a will from that. which, 
with so different a mind and heart, he really 
executed seven years afterwards ! 

“ A short time after this a proposal was 
made to him by his man of business to sell 
Newstead Abbey, which made his mother 
uneasy upon the subject. To set her mind 
at ease he declared, in the strongest terms, 
that his own fate and Newstead were inse- 
parable ; stating, at the same time, the fit- 
test and noblest reasons why he should never 
part with Newstead, and affirming that the 
finest fortune in the country should not pur- 
chase it from him. The letter in which he 
had written his sentiments on this subject, 
was that which he gave to me to keep as a 


traits, by capital painters, were elegantly | pledge that he never would dispose of New- 
framed, and surmounted with their respective | stead. Nor was it, indeed, until he had 


coronets, to be exchanged, However, whe-/abandoned himself to the evil influence 


which afterwards beset him, that he forgot 
his solemn promise to his mother, and the 
pledge of honour which he voluntarily put 
into my hands, and then bartered the last 
vestige of the inheritance ofhis family. - - - 

“ The state of his affairs annoyed him also 
much. He had consented to the sale of his 
estate in Lancashire, and if it did not produce 
what he expected, or what would be sufficient 
for his emergencies, he thought of: entering 
into some foreign service; the Austrian, the 
Russian, or even the Turkish, if he liked 
their manners.” 

During his absence of two years,* Lord B. 
kept up very little intercourse with Eng- 
land, which he had left with a *‘ soured mind, 
disclaiming all attachments, and even belief 
in the existence of friendship.” The fame 
which attended the publication of the First 
Canto of Childe Harold, however, produced 
a strange effect. Mr. D. says it made such 
an alteration in his original character “ that 
the traits which might give us an insight 
into his mind at the one period, will scarcely 
afford us ground to form any judgment of it 
at the other.” 

Among the other marks of favour which the 
renown of Childe Harold brought down upon 
its author, was the notice of the Prince 
Regent, and the condescension of a Jady 
whose amour with his Lordship seems to have 
been begun in admiration of his genius.+ 

““T was now (says his biographer) to see 
Lord Byron in a new point of view. The 
town was full of company, as usnal in the 
spring. ‘Besides the speech he had made on 


* Some ‘gurious circumstances connected with his 
travels are met with. Spain seems to have heen dis- 
tinguished by intrigue and gallantry. At Yanina 

“ He was lodged in the palace, and the next day in- 
troduced to Ali Pacha.—Ali said, that the English mi- 
nister had told him that Lord Byron’s family was a great 
one ; and he desired him to give his respects to his 
mother, which his Lordship faithfully delivered im- 
mediately. The Pacha declared that he knew him to 
be a man of rank from the smallness of his ears, his 
curling hair, and his little white hands; and told him 
to consider himself under his protection as that of a 
father while he remained in Turkey, as he louked on 
him as his son; and, indeed, he showed how much he 
considered him as a child, by sending him sweetmeats, 
and fruits, and nice things repeatedly during the day -- - 

* When Lord Byron had lost his companion at Con- 
stantinople, he felt great satisfaction at being once more 
alone ; for his nature led him to solitude, and his dis- 
position towards it increased daily. There were many 
men there and in the Morea who wished to join him ; 
one to go to Asia, another to Egypt. But he preferred 
going alone over his old track, and to look upon his 
old objects, the seas and the mountains, the only ac- 
quaintances that improved upon him. - - - 

** T have already said, that Lord Byron took no notes 
of his travels, and he did not intend to publish any thing 
concerning them; but it is curious that, while he was 
in Greece, he made a determination that he would pub- 
lish no more on any subject—he would appear no more 
as an author—he was quite satistied, if by his Satire he 
had shown to the critics and the world that he was 
something above what they supposed him to be, nor 
would he hazard the reputation that work might have 
procured him by publishing again. He had, indeed, 
other things by him,as the event proved; but he re- 
solved, that if they were worth giving to the public, it 
should be posthumously, that the remembrance of him 
might be continued when he could no longer remem- 
ber. - - - 

Lord Byron returned to England in the Volage fri- 
gate, on the 2d July 1%11, after having been absent two 
years exactly toa day. He experienced i | similar 
feelings of indifference in approaching its shores, to 
those with which he had left them. His health had not 
suffered, though it had been interrupted by two sharp 
fevers; he had, however, put himsel! entirely upon a 
vegetable diet, never taking either fish or flesh, and 
drinking no wine.” 

+ His Lordship received an anonymous note begin- 
ning—‘ ¢ Dear Childe Harold,’ expressing the greatest 
admiration, and advising him to be happy. Neither the 
letter nor the verses are badly written; ard the lady 
concludes with assuring him, that though she should be 
glad to be acquainted with him, she can feel no other 
emotion for him than admiration and regard, as her 








heart is already engaged to another.” 
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the Frame-breaking Bill, he again attracted 
notice on the Catholic Question, which was 
agitated warmly by the Peers in the begin- 
ning of April. His name was in every mouth, 
and his poem in every hand. He converted 
criticism to adulation, and admiration to love. 
His stanzas abounded with passages which 


impressed on the heart of his readers pity | 


for the miserable feelings of a youth who 
could express so admirably what he felt ; and 
this pity, uniting with the delight proceeding 
from his poetry, generated a general affection 
of which he knew not the value ; for while the 
real fruits of happiness clustered around him, 
he neglected them, and became absorbed in 
gtatifications that could only tend to injure the 
reputation he had gained. He professedly 
despised the society of women, yet fentale 
adulation became the most captivating charm 
to his heart. He had not admitted the ladies 
of his own family to any degree of intimacy ; 
his aunts, his cousins, were kept at a distance, 
and even his sister had hitherto shared the 
like fate. Among the admirers who had paid 
their tribute in prose or verse to the muse of 
the Pilgrimage, I have already mentioned one 
who asked for an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of her letter. He had treated that let- 
ter lightly, and said he would not answer it. 
He was not able to keep his resolution ; and 
on finding his correspondent to be a fine 
young woman, and distinguished for eccentric 
notions, he became so enraptured, so intoxi- 
cated, that his time and thoughts were almost 
entirely devoted to reading her letters and an- 
swering them. One morning he was so absorb- 
ed in the composition of a letter to her, that 
he barely noticed me as I entered the room. I 
said, ‘ Pray goon ;’ and sat down at one side 
of the table at which he was writing, where I 
looked over a newspaper for some time. Find- 


ing that he did not conclude, I looked at him, suited his countenance. I was surprised, as 


and was astonished at the complete abstrac- 
tion of his mind, and at the emanation of his 
sentiments on his countenance. He had a 
peculiar smile on his lips; his eyes beamed 
the pleasure he felt from what was passing 
from his imagination to his paper ; he looked 
at me and then at his writing, but I am per- 
suaded he did not see me, and that the 
thoughts with which he teemed prevented his 
discerning any thing about him. I said, ‘I 
see you are deeply engaged.’ His ear was 
as little open to sound as his eye to vision. I 
got up; on which he said, *¢ Pray sit.” I 
answered that I would return. This roused 
him a little, and he said, ‘¢ I wish yon would.” 
I do not think he knew what passed, or ob- 
served my quitting him. This scene gave 
me great pain. I began to fear that his fame 
would be dearly bought. Previous to the ap- 
pearance of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, his 
mind had gained some important conquests 
over his senses; and I also thought he had 
barred his heart against the grosser attacks 
of the passion of vanity. If these avenues of 
destruction to the soul were again to be 
thrown open by the publication of the poem, 
it were better that it had never been pub- 
lished. I called upon him the next day, 
when I found him in his usual good-humour. 
He told me to whom he had been writing, 
and said he hoped I never thought him rude. 
I took my usual liberty with him, and honestly 
warned him against his new dangers. While 
I was with him the lady’s page brought him a 
new letter. He was a fair-faced delicate boy 
of thirteen or fourteen years old, whom one 
might have taken for the lady herself. He 
was dressed in a scarlet hussar jacket and 


pantaloons, trimmed in front in much the 
same manner with silver buttons and twisted 


of his jacket were also embroidered. He 
had light hair curling about his face; and 
held a feathered fancy hat in his hand, which 
completed the scenic appearance of this 
urchin Pandarus. I could not but suspect 
at the time that it was a disguise. If so, he 
never disclosed it to me, and as he had 
hitherto had no reserve with me, the thought 
vanished with the object of it, and I do not 
precisely recollect the mode of his exit. I 
wished it otherwise, but wishing was in vain.” 


Itis certainly much more easy to advise 
resistance than to resist when such tempta- 
tions are thrown in the ways of mankind. 
The story of the Prince Regent’s gracious no- 
tice, and the singular return it met with, is 
not a little characteristic : 

** Lord Byron (says Mr. D.) was the won- 
der of grey-beards, and the show of fashion- 
able parties. At one of these, he happened 
to go early when there were very few per- 
sons assembled ; the Regent went in soon 
after; Lord Byron was at some distance 
from him in the room. On being informed 
who he was, his Royal Highness sent a gen- 
tleman to him to desire that he would be pre- 
sented. The presentation of course took 
place; the Regent expressed his admiration 
of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and continued 
a conversation, which so fascinated the Poet, 
that had it not been for an accidental defer- 
ring of the next levee, he bade fair to become 
a visitor at Carlton House, if not a complete 
courtier. 

“ Tcalled on him on the morning for which 
the levee had been appointed, and found him 
in a fall-dress court suit of clothes, with his 
fine black hair in powder, which by no means 


he had not told me that he should go to 
Court ; and it seemed to me as if he thought 
it necessary to apologize for his intention, by 
his observing, that he could not in decency 
but do it, as the Regent had done him the ho- 
nour to say that he hoped to see him soon at 
Carlton House. In spite of his assumed phi- 
losophical contempt of royalty, and of his de- 
cided junction with the Opposition, he had 
not been able to withstand the powerful ope- 
ration of royal praise ; which, however, con- 
tinued to influence him only till flattery of a 
more congenial kind diverted him from the 
enjoyment of that which for a moment he was 
disposed to receive. The levee had been sud- 
denly put off, and he was dressed before he 
was informed of the alteration which had 
taken place. 

‘¢Tt was the first and the last time he was 
ever so dressed, at least for a British Court. 
A newly-made friend of his i si 

* * * * * * 
Lord Byron was more than half prepared to 
yield to this influence ; and the harsh verses 
that proceeded from his pen, were, I believe, 
composed more to humour his new friend’s 
passions thanhis own. Certain itis, he gave 
up all ideas of appearing at Court, and fell 
into the habit of speaking disrespectfully of 
the Prince.” 

What may not turn on the postponement 
of a Levee?! But however dangerous post- 
ponements are, we must defer the conclusion 
of this Review to our next Number. 








silver lace, with which the narrow slit cuffs | 


The History and Antiquities of the Parish and 
Palace of Lambeth. By Thomas Allen. 
Royal 8vo. and demy 4to. part I. 

WHEN we announced this Publication, we 
observed that, if well executed, there was so 
much to interest and entertain in the palace 
and parish of Lambeth, it must become a use- 
ful and popular work. The first part is now 
before us; and, making some allowances for 
what of necessity attaches to introductions, 
&c. before an author gets fairly into his sub- 
ject, we do not think it is likely to disappoint 
the expectations we had formed. There is a 
great number of good Engravings, and alto- 
gether the Part is adorned in a handsome and 
appropriate manner. By minuteness of de- 
tail, Mr. Allen does every thing to satisfy the 
zealous antiquary and residents in Lambeth ; 
and by the variety of mattet’s which he touches 
upon and describes, he renders his perform- 
ance acceptable to the general readers. 

We shall, however, withhold our further 
judgment till we see how he proceeds, for 
there are yet eleven other parts (to form one 
fine volume) in promise ; and in these the very 
interesting account of the Palace, with all its 
literary treasures and historical recollections, 
is to be traced. This is by far the most im- 
portant feature in Mr. Allen’s undertaking, 
and we trust he will devote all his energy to 
it. We are sorry that we cannot sufficiently 
illustrate what he has already done, to show 
that there are sound grounds for hoping he 
will do justice to what is tocome. But we 
cannot copy his Views, his Prints of curious 
Brasses, his Vignettes, his Plans, &c. and can 
only transfer to our Gazette the less remark- 
able notices which follow. In the Church, 

“ At the bottom of the middle compart- 
ment of the south-east window, is painted, 
on a pane of glass 24 inches by 16, the por- 
trait of a man walking with a pack’ on his 
back, a staff in his hand, and a dog following 
him. 

“Theidle tradition, thathe gave the ground 
called The Pedlar’s Acre, for leave to bury 
his dog in the churchyard, is like that of 
Mr. Smith, who died 1627, aged 79, the great 
benefactor to many counties, but to thisin par- 
ticular, having been a beggar followed by a 
dog. The latter probably took its rise from 
this picture. There is no obligation on the 
parish to repair this pane, though it was re- 
paired by order of the vestry in 1610. In the 
vestry is a drawing of the Pedlar by Pouncey. 

‘“¢ In the churchwarden’s books are the fol- 
lowing items, connected with the Pedlar: 

‘¢ 1607. Paid to the glazier for a pannell 

of glasse, for the window 
where the picture of the Ped- 


ey PARR FS 
*¢ 1703. March 6. Paid Mr. Price for a 
new glass Pedler. . . . . 200 


“It may be a rebus on the name of some 
person; as the figure of a Pedlar, carved on 
a seat in Swaffham church, Suffolk, about 
which a like idle tale was handed down in the 
most serious manner, by Sir William Dugdale 
and Sir Roger Twysden, was nothing more 
than a rebus of the name of John Chapman, 
who was among the benefactors to the 
rebuilding or repairing of that beautiful 
church.” 

Among the Epitaphs of rather too many 
undistinguished individuals, are reeorded— 

“On the north side of the chancel, is a 
black and white marble monument, to the 
memory of Robert Scott, Esq.: in the centre 
is his bust, well executed and painted, sur- 





rounded with artillery and trophy work, in 
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basso relievo: on a tablet beneath, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

** Nere to this place lyeth interred the body of 
Robert Scott, Esqr descended of the ancient bar- 
rons of Bawerie in Scotland he bent himselfe to 
travell, and stvdie mvch. &. amongst many other 
thinges, he invented the leather ordnance and 
carried to the kinge of Sweden 200 men who 
after two yeares service for his worth and walour 
was p’ferred to the office of Qvarter Mt Generall 
of his Matie army w** he possessed 3 yeares from 
thence wth his favovr he went into Denmarke 
(where he was advanced to be Gen’all of that 
kings artilerie) theire beinge! advised to tender 
his service to his owne prince, w he doinge his 
Matic willinglie aceepted & p'fered him to be one 
of ye gent: of his most honorable Prvie Cham- 
ber & rewarded him with a pension of 600! p 
an’vm (this deserving spirit adorned with all en- 
dowments befitting a gentleman) in the prime 
of his flovrishinge age svrrendred his sovle to 
his Redeemer 1631 : 

Of his greate worth to knowe who seeketh more 
Mvst movut to heaven where he is gone before 

In Fravnce he tooke to wife Anne Scott, for 
whose remembrance she loveinglie erected this 
Memoriall.”” 

On the north side of the chancel, ‘‘ ona 
flat stone, is the figure of a man in armour, 
engraved on a brass plate, with the arms of 
Clere. Over it was formerly a tablet with the 
following epitaph, written by the celebrated 
Earl of vant a ma 

Epi um THOM# CLERE, qui 
tata fi functus est 1545, auctore 
Henrico Howarp, comite Surry, 
in cnjus felicis ge specimen, & 
singularis facundie argumentum, 
spyenes fuit hee tabala per 
W. Howarb, filium Thome nuper 
Ducis Norfolciensis, filii ejusdem 
Henrici Comitis. 

Norfolke sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 
Clere of the count of Cleremont thou hight! 
Within the wombe of Ormond’s race thon bred, 
And sawest thy cosin crowned in thy sight. 

Shelton, for love, Surrey for lord thou chase, 
Aye me! ye life did last, that league was 
tender, 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsall blase, 

Laundersey burnt, and batter’d Bulleyn render 
At Muttrell gates, hopeless of all recure, [will, 

Thine Earle, halfe Head, gave in thy hand his 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four times seven thou could fulfill. 
Aye, Cer, if love had booted care or cost, 
Heaven had not wonne, nor Earth so timely lost. 

“On a small white marble monument, 
adorned with mantling, cherubim, fruit, 
flowers, palm leaves, &c. is the following 
quaint taveriptien : 

; In the Vault under this Stone 

is the Remains of Ricuarp Marsi, Esq. 
who sup’t (before he went to Bed) with Christ. 
He had Issue 15 children by Marra, his Wife 

and Relict, 
3 are buried in the Middle Ile against the Pulpit, 
& 1 lies in the Vault which he built for his family. 
He was exceeding glad at the beautifying of this 


House, 
& though not quite finished, was begun in his 
time. 
Being full of hope, he departed this Life the 18th 
eg ae. 1704. Aged 61,” 
We have only to hint that the paper is ra- 
ther thin in its texture: such publications 
should be printed on a better material. 
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Decision: a Tale. By Mrs. Hofland, Author 
of * Integrity,” a Tale; “‘ Patience,” a 
Tale ; ** The Son of a Genius ;” “* Tales of 
the Priory ;” “‘ Tales of the Manor,” &c. 
{ vol. 12mo. Longman & Co. 

No preface can be nece in introducing 

a new work by Mrs. Hefland. Her style of! 





writing, and the class of subjects she selects 
for the exercise of her pen, are well known, 
and held in good estimation. 

The present Tale is the third of a series, 
which appear to be designed to illustrate the 
more prominent virtues,exercised on Christian 
principles, in the common walks of life. In the 
two preceding tales, Mrs. H. had developed 
the great importance and beneficial tendency 
of the virtues of Integrity and Patience, as 
influencing both the character and happiness 
of two ycung persons under severe trials. 
She here presents us with a similar example 
of a young lady, called upon to exercise a 
degree of Decision of Character not often re- 
quired in her sex, and which displays itself 
in what we should have deemed a most im- 
prebable line of conduct, had we not been 
assured by the author that this portion of her 
tale is founded upon facts. Her narrative in 
consequence assumes a much more original 
cast than that of either of the two preceding 
volumes, and will on that account perhaps 
be preferred by many readers, though as a 
whole it is deficient in interest, when com- 
pared to ‘ Integrity;” and no part of it 
produces the deep impression made by the 
more affecting passages of “‘ Patience.” It 
is not uisite for us to give a complete 
analysis of a tale, of which the following will 
convey a sufficiently correct idea: 

Maria Falconer, the beroine, is the daugh- 
ter of unfortunate and blameable parents, 
in conseqnence of whose misconduct the 
whole family are overwhelmed with difficul- 
ties; and in a short time she is led to think 
and act for herself, in opposition to the wishes 
of her mother and the commands of her fa- 
ther. She is awakened from a dream of trne 
love, by the sad realities of her father’s situa- 
tion; and having forced her mind to submit to 
a sacrifice of justice, which required the at- 
tendance of her parents, she avails herself ef 
their absence to proceed to the house of a 
friend, in order to communicate to a ward of 
her father's (therein resident as goyerness,) 
the resolution she had formed ; but in con- 
sequence of fatigue and agitation of mind is 
taken ill upon her arrival, The trials and 
difficulties she has to encounter in the course 
of her undertaking form the principal part 
of the remainder of the tale, though we have 
another love episode before we arrive at the 
conclusion. Maria at length accomplishes her 
object, in securing to herself independence, 
and to her parents the comforts of life ; and, 
we are told, is yet alive, a useful and happy 
old maid of sixty. 





MOLLIEN’S TRAVELS IN COLOMBIA, 
(Concluding Notice.’ 
AFTER quitting the territory of the Indians of 
Natagaima, in which he had every where met 
with an unbroken and frightful solitude, our 
traveller descended the Western Cordilleras : 
* T entered the hamlet of Lateko, near which 
are the rich gold mines of Aporé. Advancing 
further to the westward, I tound myself in a 
more woody country, where the palm-tree, 
the stem of which is thicker than that of the 
African palm, flourishes in great abundance, 
The oil extracted from it by the natives is an 
article of commerce with them, and in their 
families they make use of it for the same pur- 
poses as butter. In different situations I 
saw several posts, or limits, to indicate the 
distances, and also a number of tambos, or 
caravansaries, for the repose of travellers. 
Habitations are very rarely met with, and 
those which I perceived were all perched, 











as it were, on the steepest rocks, and so com- 
pletely scattered, that it is probable their in- 
habitants seldom have communications with 
each other. The distance at which these 
huts are situated from any place of inter- 
ment, forces their inmates to bury their 
dead in the fields. They usually erect their 
tombs at the sides of the roads; and it is 
interesting to the traveller to observe that 
a custom which was common to the Gre- 
cians and the Romans, exists amongst a sa- 
vage nation peopling the wilds of the Cor- 
dilleras. Being the only traces of the proxi- 
mity of human beings, these sepulchres are not 
calculated to create gloomy reflections; they 
remind the traveller that at no great distance 
dwells the family of the man who reposes in 
his last earthly asylum. These emblems of 
mortality engender in the mind a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction at the idea that the dreary 
scene is not altogether an uninhabited desert.” 

M. Mollien thus describes the navigation 
of the Dagua;— 

*< The dangers of navigation on some of the 
rivers of Colombia are not a little alarming. 
When I embarked on the Dagua, I was pro- 
vided with two negroes, reputed to be ex- 
cellent sailors, and with a long and narrow 
canoe. My luggage was placed in equal 
weights at each extremity of the canoe, and 
three feet were reserved for me in the centre, 
merely capable of containing my half-bent 
body ; my two negroes, the one furnished 
with an oar, and the other with a pole, occu- 
pied the head and stern of our fragile skiff. 
When all was ready and securely arranged, 
the rope by which we were fastened to the 
bank was cast off, and immediately we were 
driven forward by the current, with the ra- 


pidity of an arrow, against a natural wall of. 


rock, which the waters rushed over with the 
most fearful noise. I shuddered as I con- 
templated the apparent impossibility of safely 
passing this terrible barrier; but quicker than 
thought the boat was dexterously steered 
throngh a very confined opening, and escaped 
into amore srengull stream. One danger sur- 
mounted, we fell into another as formidable ; 
we had to descend from the lofty mountains 
of the Las Juntas into the plains which are 
washed by the great Ocean, and where I 
fancied that the river had reached its level, 
I perceived its agitated waters flowing at 
several feet beneath the place where I was. 
The dexterous negro, aided by his pole, skil- 
fully avoided the too rapid current of the 
stream, and boldly threaded through the 
perilous passages between the rocks, without 
any apprehension for the safety of his canoe. 
His course, however, was frequently impeded 
by some unseen barrier, and arrested us on 
the brink of a fall; the water, boiling frem 
the base of the opposing rock, threatened us 
with destruction, and the moment became 
dreadfully critical. Our fearless navigators, 
on these terrifying occasions, leapt into the 
water, and thas lightening the canoe, held 
it against the stream with all their strength, 
and saved us from the frightful gulph which 
yawned beneath. 

“The sensations occasioned by frequent 
transitions from imminent danger to perfect 
security, are to be felt by him who has ex- 

erienced them, but cannot be described. 

mprisoned in the centre of his canoe, and 
motionless, lest he should endanger its safety 
by a single movement, sighs of pleasure in- 
voluntarily burst from his bosom when he 
finds himself securely escaped from the 
frowning rock, or clear of the roaring rapid.” 
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We shall close our extracts with a picture 
of the sex in Colombia. 

“¢ Under the varied climates of the Andes 
and of the Llanos, the women exercise an 
equally irresistible influence over their indo- 
lent and enervated husbands. Unlike the 
Spaniards, they are never confined within 
gratings, but are allowed the free indulgence 
of visits, balls, and amusements of every 
description, without the least apprehension 
from the control of their husbands, who very 
rarely accompany them. 

lt is generally thought that the greater 
the heat of a country, the darker is the hair 
of the women ; and that in cold countries it is 
commonly light. The observationmay apply 
in Europe, but here the reverse is the case. 
At Carthagena we find females with white, 
and even sometimes red hair, while at Santa 
Fé, where the temperature is so cold, none 
but brunettes are te be met with. Itisa 
subject of some surprise to behold women on 
the coast of Colombia, at 10 degrees from the 
line, whose thick flowing hair is of a length 
which would excite the envy of our European 
fair. Those who are thus favoured by na- 
ture bestow much attention in dressing their 
heads, which they render their greatest ob- 
jects of attraction. At Panama they form 
their hair into two tresses, which fall in 
graceful negligence upon their shoulders. At 
Carthagena they arrange it on the front of 
the head in thick curls, usually fixed by a 
tortoise-shell comb, among which they taste- 
fully display flowers of vaiious colours. In 
some parts of the Cordilleras they ornament 
their heads with Cucuyos, shining insects, 
the brilliancy of which outvies the splendour 
of the emerald. 

‘In the women of the hotter regions of 
Colombia nothing can be more beautiful than 
their heads ; their features possess a delicacy 
and their eyes a brilliancy which can only 
be met with amongst the Spanish ladies. 
Their hand is exquisitely beautiful; their 
foot extremely small, which is somewhat de- 
trimental to the equilibrium of their body, 
the continual swinging motion of which, 
when they walk, is far from being graceful. 
In general the Flemings may give an idea of 
the descendants of the Spaniards in the Cor- 
dilleras, They are sprung from the same 
source, have each a climate equally cold, and 
bear a striking resemblance to each other, 
even in their accent, which is almost the 
same; like the Flemings, the ladies of tke 
tierras frios (cold districts) have a little too 
much embonpoint; they neither possess the 
melancholy of the English, nor the languor of 
the German women, but are distinguished by a 
gracious smile constantly playing around their 
lips, and which forms their true character: 
their countenance beams with an air of kind- 
ness and of gentleness, which their humane 
and charitable disposition never belies. 

‘¢ The costume of the women of the Cordil- 
leras is perfectly original: when they go 
abroad they wear a black silk petticoat, suffi- 
ciently tight to display the proportions of 
their figure; a piece of blue cloth placed 
upon their head, and which descends trian- 
gularly as far as the waist, is arranged to 
conceal their arms, which are always naked, 
and of the face the eyes and nose alone are 
visible. Upon this mantle they wear, at the 
top of the head, a hat which, in the crown 
and rims, resembles the large felt hats of our 
sailors. The women of the coast are gradu- 
ally renouncing the elegant costume of the 
Andalusians to adopt that of the English. 





— 

*< The females of Colombia are much given 
to envy and calumny amongst each other, and 
show little mercy towards their neighbours 
in their conversations, a practice natural 
enough to individuals who rarely go out, and 


who pass their day in turning over the leaves 


of a book which they throw aside continually 


from ennui, or in plaiting their hair, or (which 
pleases them better) in reposing upon a bed 


with a lighted cigar in their mouths. 


“The subject of love forms no small share 
in the conversation of the fair Colombians ; 
aud they speak of it with that freedom which 
men in France are often wont to employ, and 
which would make a well-educated European 
woman blush. They are confided in their 
tenderest infancy to the care of corrupt ser- 
vants, and many of them imbibe their first 
ideas from the conversation of these attend- 
ants, being already familiar with the lan- 
guage of vice, while they are yet ignorant of 
the langnage of virtue, which they probably 
hear for the first time, at the age of twelve, 
from an ignorant and often dangerous priest. 
They leave their convent, where they have 
merely been tanght to read and write, at the 
age of fifteen, and enter into the world with 
no other arms, against the dangers they must 
there encounter, but the earliest ideas of their 
infancy. Instead of occupying their imagi- 
nations with useful labours or agreeable arts, 
they know of no recreation except what is 
afforded by smoking. Their parents, wearied 
with a long and troublesome surveillance, then 
think of marrying them; and the choice is 
soon determined, as there are only certain 
The 
nuptials are celebrated ; the ardent desires 
of the newly-married pair are shortly ex- 


considerations of interest to consult. 


tinguished ; they soon perceive that the 


speedily succeeds this conviction. An ap- 


pearance of concord and friendship is kept 
up until the birth of the second ¢hild, when; 
the marriage intercourse is amicably broken 
off, and the husband separates from his wife, 
Thus do many nuptial unions terminate in 
the eastern Cordilleras. The same practice 
does not exist upon the coast and in the 
western Cordilleras, where the conduct of 
the women is more rigid ; wherever there are 
harlots the femaies have more reserve, be- 
cause it.is requisite for them to watch their 
own actions before their slaves, in order to 


secure respect and obedience. 


‘¢ Allthe women of Colombia are very de- 
vout, without being fanatical: they are fond 
of the practices of religion, owing to an eager 
taste for amusement, change, and recreation.” 

In addition to what we have already said 
of M. Mollien’s Travels, we would observe 
that a good translation will render them a 
valuable accessary to the work of Humboldt; 
for, while the latter claims high estimation in 
subjects, the 
more recently written volumes in question, 
embracing the revolution of opinions which 
has taken place in South America since the 
Baron’s publication, will have the advantage 
of diffusing a more intimate knowledge of the 
people, their habits, manners, and political 


all that appertains to scienti 


as well as domestic economy. 


SS A 
verse.” Like his first volume, under the 
same name, it is chiefly made up from the 
popular works and best periodicals of the 
day, and is altogether a very agreeable mis- 
cellany. One part, however, is contributed 
by the editor himself, and from this as the 
most original (though we fancy not entirely 
80) we quote a curious story of animal in- 
stinct:— 

“Among the many rural appendages of 
Arbigland, there happened, a good many 
years ago, to be a fine old gander, who had 
lived from youth to age in the same delightful 
spot, and whose remarkable, though weil au- 
thenticated exploits, are well worthy of being 
recorded. From the great age and superior 
sagacity of this bird, he had become a great 
favourite with the former proprietor of Ar- 
bigland, who used to take much pleasure in 
seeing the sentinel geese strutting through 
the long grass, rebuking the ‘approach of 
every stranger, and leading forth a long train 
of cackling young, to dip their shooting pi- 
nions in the waters of the Solway. One sca- 
son, however, either the demands for a Christ- 
mas goose, or the midnight depredations of 
the fox and the foulmart had become so nu- 
merous, that the poor old gander was left 
= . single helpmate—a misfortune 
which he deplored day and night by 1 a 
doleful and Saroetd Bay These affectionate 
repinings did not escape the observation of 
Mr. Craik’s servants, and orders had just 
been issued for replacing the extirpated 
breed of geese, when the widowed biped sud- 
denly disappeared, to the great regret of the 
whole family. One blamed the fox, another 
the foulmart, and a third the gipsies ; but the 
event proved that they were all mistaken ; 


y | for, one morning as Mr. Craik was entering 
have never loved each other, and hatred 


the breakfast parlour, he heard a well-known 
cackle, and immediately exclaimed, ‘ If the 
old Stag had not been drowned, or worried, 
I could have sworn that that was his cry.” 
The call was immediately repeated, and on 
going out to the lawn, or on looking out at 
the window, Mr. C. beheld the identical old 
gander, surrounded by a whole flock of bonny 
lady geese, whose approach he was thus 
proudly announcing, and whose wings were 
still dripping with the brine of that element 
through which he had taught them to pilot 
their way for a distance of at least twelve or 
fifteen miles. This singular occurrence na- 
turally excited a good deal of interest, and 
after making every inquiry, it appeared that 
the gander had either been carried away by 
the force of the tide, or had voluntarily swam 
to the opposite shore, where, landing on some 
English tarm, he had immediately attached 
himself to one of the owner’s geese, and so- 
journed with her till she had hatched a pretty 
numerous brood. At length, finding that he 
had reared up another family to re-people his 
favourite retreat, or, what is still more pro- 
bable, being attracted by the woods of Ar- 
bigland, while sporting in the Solway on some 
clear sunny morning, he once more ventured 
to cross the water, carrying with him his 
English spouse, and her whole brood of Anglo- 
Gallovidians. Whether this action was as 
honest as it was patriotic, we will leave others 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Scrap Book+ is justly said by its com- 
piler on his title page, to be “ a collection of 
amusing and striking pieces in prose and 


to determine; but whatever may be said as 
to the rights of the English farmer, it is cer. 
tain that this celebrated bird evinced far 
more gratitude than certain of our country- 
men, who, after being accustomed to the rich 
pastures of England; seem willing to forget 
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that there is such a place as poor old Scot- 
land.” 








LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





a 
Winter Tales, or European Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,* though edited or translated by alady, 
are but poorly calculated to afford rational 
amusement. None of the stories rise above 
a very ordinary rank; the language is indif- 
ferent, the interest shallow, and we do not find 
that the work by enforcing any moral objects 
makes amends for its inferiority in other re- 
spects. The fourteen young ladies and young 
‘ gentlemen, therefore, who invented these 
- Tales to beguile (as the Preface states) Gene- 
ralScott’s Christmas fit of the gout, at Grantley 
, Hall, Devonshire; and who performed their 
tasks ‘‘ to the great diversion and enjoyment 
- of all,” had been much better advised if they 
had kept their pleasures private; for, to hint 
the truth to them, the produce, like clouted 
cream, though no doubt very agreeable where 
it is made, was not formed for transport to 
London, or elsewhere. 


Gilmour ; or the last Lockinge,t is a novel 
_ of that class which renders the assurance in 
the second branch of the title, that it is the 
last locking, satisfactory. The incidents do 
not boast of probability, the characters are 
not drawn from nature, the style is not supe- 
rior to the conception, and the conception is 
destitute of interest. 


Paris a Sea-port.—A Naval Officer of the 
name of Montgéry, has just published a 
treatise on the means of rendering Paris a 
sea-port. This is not anewidea. A similar 
proposition for making Paris a port capable 
of receiving large vessels, conceived and ma- 
tured by a saaliet of respectable individuals, 








engineers and merchants, formerly obtained 
the approbation of the Institute. The obsta- 
cles which the Seine opposes to navigation 
are, great windings, shoals on which in sum- 
mer time there is not more than three feet 
water, bridges whose arches are too con- 
fined, the want of tracking paths near the 


mouth of the river, and the imperfect state of 
those paths elsewhere. The invention of 
steam-boats will remove some of these diffi- 
culties ; and M. Montgéry proposes with a 
view to remedy others, that the river shall be 
every where deepened to twelve feet ; which 

* will allow laden vessels, of from two to three 
hundred tons, to go up to the capital. It 
has been suggested that the same operation 
might be advantageously performed on the 
Loire, and on the Rhone; by which means 
Lyons and Orleans would also be converted 
into sea-ports. 





* 12mo. pp. 421. A. Robertson & Co. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

; Paris, 10th Nov. 1824, 
(Our Paris Letter of this week gives us only the fol- 
lowing Jeu d’esprit on Digression. At a literary conversa- 
zione the r evening, a gentleman complained of the 
Propensity of authors to digression. ‘ [tis (said he) a 
system which possesses no merit; it destroys the har- 
mony and integrity of the prineipal subject ; it is the 
mece display of an ill-organized memory, and simply 
shows the author’s fondness for bringing in any thing 
and every thing connected with his theme.”—* Aye, 
and unconnected with it too, (interrupted the Countde B. ) 
for ifan author be so inclined, he can, dpropos of a pinch 
snuff, introduce the history of ship-buiiding; and it 
you sneeze, will fly off in a tangent to a dissertation on 
the Mosaic creatian,”-—“ Oh, impossible ! (was the ex- 
clamatiun of all nt;) C'est par trop fort.”—* Well, 
gentlemen, (said the Count,) let each of you think of a 
subject he desires to have treated of, and write it down 
oat communicating his ideas to any other person. 
When you have done this, roll up the slips of paper, put 
them in a hat, and let our host give a subject with which 
all rs are to be connected, and I will engage at 

. >) 


our mecting next week to undertake the task 


The offer was pted, and the subjects given were 
the following :—The Fossil Remains of the Old World ; 
Political Economy; Primitive State of Man; Hydro- 
phobia ; Representative Government ; Ship-building ; 
the great Frederic’s Friendship for Voltaire; Balance of 
Power; Magnetism; the French Expedition to Egypt; 
the Defects of the present System of Education ; Bif- 
teck et pommes de terre; the Holy Alliance; the Coro- 
nation of Napoleon; the Fall of Man; the Use and 
Abuse of Satire ; the Arctic Expedition; Agriculture ; 
Natives of New Holland; Excommunication ; Inven- 
tion of the Compass ; Efforts of England for the Pacifica- 
tion of Europe; Superstition; Invention of the useful 
Arts; Punishment of Death; Polarization of Light ; 





Chemistry; Discovery of America; Electricityr _ 
The host then opened his paper ; on it was written 
Potatoe. A hearty laugh went round, bat the Count, 


hour, he would instantly undertake to accomplish his 
promise, He begged the whole company present would 


This he accordingly did to the following effect: ] 


we know not; but there is no reason to be- 


Denon, one of the illustrious Savans who ac- 


ago. He does not however state that cook- 


on this subject must have been naturally sus- 
pended by the Pope’s having lanced against 
him a bull of Excommunication for having 
made such a heterodox assertion. But, thank 
Heaven, the age of Superstition is past, and 
the anathema of the Pope has now no power; 
indeed His Holiness did not seem to attach 
much importance to it himself, for when he 
came to Paris to crown Napoleon, he addressed 
M. Denon, who, as Director of the Museum, 
showed him all its treasures, and asked him 
for the book he had anathematized. “ But 
your Holiness will recollect the excommuni- 
cation?” —‘‘ Pshaw! don’t talk of it; you 
did your duty, and I did mine (tx fis ton 
metier et moi je fis le mien ;) at any rate give 
me the book.” The finding of the Potatoe 





is one of the happy results of the invention of 


Formation of Societies; Revolutions of the Globe ; 


not in the least disconcerted ; said his task was easier 
than he expected, and were it not for the lateness of the 


GENTLEMEN,—The subject of which I am 
to treat, affords so vast a scope to the human | tory, and The Theory of Revolutions, in the 
imagination, that were I to regard it under latter work observes, that the moral and 
all its phases, the nomenclature alone would | political revolutions of the globe are intimately 
require a lecture of several hours. I must} connected with the physical phenomena. We 
therefore confine myself to a few of the prin- 
cipal heads; but I fear the ramification of|an intense frost taken place in 1794, the 
their branches will lead me, in spite of all my | French armies would not have passed over 
efforts to stick to the subject, into continual, | on the ice and conquered Holland ; nor would 
or at least frequent digressions : these, should | the peace of Europe have been restored, not- 
they occur, I trust to your amenity to pardon. | withstanding the gigantic efforts of England 
The subject is Porator. Shall we consider | for twenty-five years to effect it, had not the 
it morally, politically, or physically? for} frost set in more early and more intense than 
under each of these heads Potatoes afford an| usual in Russia, in 1812: we cannot con- 
ample theme for the imagination. The Sar-|template the results without wonder. The 
donic smile which I observed on the counte- | equilibrium of Europe is restored, a Holy Al- 
nances of many present when the subject |/iance is formed to prevent future wars, and 
was announced, I trust to show was not at all| the representative system is loudly called for 
applicable to it. Much might here be said on|by all nations. Thus however dear it may 
the use and abuse of satire, which should never | have cost England, she has at least the undi- 
be exercised but against vice or folly ; for if| vided glory of being the pride’and model of 
directed against truth, it rebounds like a| Europe in arts, arms, and legislation. Her 
tennis-ball, and hurts only the player. But| industry penetrates every where ; her habits 
perhaps you will say that a Sardonic smile is} become adopted by foreigners ; her agricul- 
not satire ; call it if you please, like the|éure is looked up to as a standard of per- 
French, a canine laugh, but beware in that 
case that it be not mistaken for a symptom of} amongst other things, the immense advan- 
hydrophobia. Letit not be thought, my friends, 
that this humble esculent is unworthy of onr|tatoes, the staple food of the Irish peasant, 
attention; its discovery is one of the most} who has all the gaiety of a Frenchman, with 
important since the fall of man. What were |infinitely more stamina. But the French are 
the plants that grew in the Garden of Eden| becoming a much stouter nation, and I am 


_ eee 
the compass and the art of ship-building, for 
without them America would never have been 
discovered, and Potatoes consequently un- 
known. Tothem indeed we also owe the pos- 
bility of exploring the Arctic regions in un- 
known latitudes, from which, independent of 
the discoveries in geography, much new light 
may be expected to be thrown on magnetism 
and electricity, and the newly-advanced 
theory of the polarization of light. Messieurs 
Cuvier and Parkinson will also find new ma- 
terials to illustrate and correct their theories 
on the Fossil and Organic Remains of the 
ancient World. What a blessing it would be 
for the natives of those frozen climes, if Po- 
tatoes could be cultivated there! But alas! 
they are stillin the primitive state of Man, and 


do him the honour to spend the next evening at his} suffer all those privations to which markind 
house, and he would be ear to redeem his pledge. 


were subject before the formation of societies 
and the invention of the useful arts. 
The admirable author of the Spirit of His- 


will instance only one ; for example: had not 


fection by surrounding nations; they see, 


tages to be derived from the culture of Po. 


warranted in attributing it, in some measure, 


lieve that Potatoes were of the number, for| totheir having begun to eat Potatoes ; though 
it is long since that period that Man became| such was their prejudice against them some 
a cooking animal. The celebrated Baron] years since, that the French Ambassador, at 


the court of Frederic the Great, wrote home 


companied the French Expedition to Egypt,|that the King lived like a hog on Potatoes. 
indeed asserted in one of his works, that] But that great man was superior to the mo- 
many arts were known six thousand years|narchs of his day in every thing: he hated 


the trammels of routine, and wh-t was good 


ing was of the number; but his researches| and proper he resolved to render : ashionable ; 


and so determined was he to gain his point, 
that if Voltaire could not have accustomed him- 
self to eat Potatoes, he told him his admiration 
of him would have been less, and of course his 
friendship less warm ; for Frederic was above 
all vulgar prejadices, and to be his friend it 
was necessary to resemble him in that par- 
ticular. But alas! such are the vives of the 
present system of education, that the mind is 
but ill prepared to receive any new truths. 
Political economy and chemistry have only risen 
to the rank of sciences within a few years; 
and such are the prejudices of education, that 
Parmenties, who devoted his life to the in- 
troduction of the Potatoe into France,was re- 
fused the votes of the inhabitants of his de- 
partment at an election; ‘‘ Because (said 
they) if we elect him, he will get a law made 
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to make us eat Potatoes.” They are how- 
ever now happily cured of their error, and a 
Bif-tek et Pommes de Terre is a favourite dish 
with them ; and in 1816 there was sucha 
scarcity of corn, that had not the crop of 
Potatoes been abundant, a famine would have 
been the consequence. This important fact 
is duly appreciated by the Royal Society of 
Agriculture of France, which stimulates, by 
every means in ‘its power, the culture of the 
Potatoe; and the Duke De Cazes, in his 
situation as Minister of the Interior, en- 
couraged the system both by his precept and 
example. His Excellency is indeed accused 
of being too much attached to English prin- 
ciples, in legislation, polititical economy, 
industry, and agriculture; but this arises 
from his having profoundly studied the ele- 
ments of our greatness and prosperity, of 
which his countrymen in general are as ig- 
norant as the natives of New Holland. His 
Grace knows the truth of the French pro- 
verb, that “‘a man never conspires with a 
full belly,” and that it is therefore important 
to increase as much as possible the quantity 
of subsistence, that the million may always 
have enough to satisfy hunger. Do this, and 
troubles and revolutions are not to be feared ; 
the penal code will have but few victims, and 
the punishment of death at length be unknown. 





VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.—VII. 
Berore leaving their first winter quarters, 
Mr. Fisher makes many interesting remarks 
on the geography and probable geography of 
the station and latitude to the northward ; 
which, had Capt. Lyon been fortunately able 
to fulfil his destination this season, would have 
been more positively ascertained. The ships, 
it will be recollected, wintered in latitude 
66° 11’ 11’ N. longitude 82° 52’ 30” W., and 
we request the readers of our Journal to 
look at this spot on a map, and thence trace 
the few following particulars, which are all, 
we think, worth taking, as they were gathered 
from observation, and from the Esquimaux 
accounts and curious drawings. To the west 
is Aywillik or Repulse Bay, which, according 
to Esquimaux description, runs into a sort 
of funnel-shaped bottom, at the end of which 
is a lake with fish, and beyond that an open- 
ing into the sea on the other side of the 
island. Wager River is represented to the 
southward of Repulse Bay, and running up in 
the same direction, i.e. the west, and to the 
south of that again is Chesterfield inlet, the 
northern boundary of the Kabloona or Euro- 
peans’ land. ‘Taking the contrary direction 
and proceeding north from the winter quar- 
ters, you have a coast studded with islands. 
In May, just before the ships got extricated, 
this coast was examined by a party which 
was out fourteen days, and surveyed between 
forty and fifty miles of it: they passed only 
one bay of considerable size, found that the 
shore trended to the eastward ; and it was 
of this part that the woman Iligliak gave the 
most rational details. 

** Her description of the coast to the north- 
ward and eastward has another claim to 
credit, namely, that she is a native of an 
island which she calls Amitchook, that lies a 
little way off the above coast; consequently 
she is likely to be well acquainted in that 
direction. She however is not the only per- 
son of the party who was born at this island ; 
it would appear to be a kind of Esquimaux 
head quarters, for many of them claim it as 
the place of their nativity, and a still greater 
uumber tell us that they have relations there. 


Many of them have also seen the sea. behind 
Repulse Bay, but I only find one amongst 
them who prétends to bave gone round the 
coast by water to Amitchook ; and unfortu- 
nately this person happens to be one of the 
most stupid fellows amongst them, conse- 
quently very little information can be got 
from him. - - - Among other inducements 
for visiting the sea behind Repulse Bay, their 
finding wood there is certainly not one of the 
least, for they seem to say that they get it all 
thence. From this circumstance it was, and 
perhaps is still supposed by some, that there 
is wood growing there ; but for my own part 
I think it is most probable that what the na- 
tives find there is nothing more than pieces 
of drift wood, carried down by some of the 
American rivers that discharge themselves 
into the Polar Sea. From the size of some 
pieces, I think it is almost certain that they 
did not grow within the Arctic Circle.” 

This was the sum of the information ob- 
tained in the first year 1821-22, except that 
some of the Esquimaux said they knew an 
island thirty days journey beyond Igloolik. 

On the 16th of May, James Pringle, one of 
the seamen, was killed by a fall from the mi- 
zen-top-mast, which dislocated his neck: he 
was buried as a Freemason by his brethren of 
the Craft in the Expedition. 

“TI may (adds our author) notice in this 
place, the extraordinary hardened state the 
ground was found to be in where the grave 
was dug; for after penetrating two feet 
down, the earth was found to be as firm 
asarock. As a proof of this, I need only 
mention that to dig a grave about four feet 
and a half deep, took as many men as could 
work at it two days. From the appearance 
of the ground, I am inclined to think that the 
thaw never penetrates farther than two feet, 
and that all beyond, to a certain depth, is 
eternally frozen.” 

In June, two men (W. Souter and J. Reid,) 
died on board the Fury, and their sepuichres 
were added to the immense number of native 
graves which cover the island, and indicate 
that it must have been thickly inhabited at a 
former period, and probably depopulated by 
some epidemic disease. 

On July 2d, 1822, the ships got ont to sea. 
They made very little way, and on the 8th 
one of them was lifted up by the force of the 
ice in a collision, to the height of five or six 
feet. In the midgt of this danger, one of the 
sailors had his jest, for he assured his com- 
rades that all the peas in a cask which had just 
heen opened were split by the perilous shock. 
Dibdin’s song thus truly says— 

Sailors, you know, will have their joke, 
Even though the ship be sinking. 

By the 15th, the ships had passed to lati- 
tude 68° 21/ 28” longitude 81°10’ 15” and ex- 
changed the high landed shore for low islands 
and a flat coast. Walruses were here hud- 
dled together in innumerable shoals, hun- 
dreds lying like litters of pigs;+ and here 
some natives of [gloolik, dwellingin tents,were 
visited. They had plenty of food, but were ill 
clothed. Being relatives of those who spent 


+ Hereabouts, Mr. F. acutely remarks—“ We passed 
a considerable quantity of sea-weed, of the species 
called by Linneus, Fucus esculentus.* Its appearing 
so abundant about this place is owing perhaps to the 
sea being so shallow, that the ice rubbing against the 
bottom tears the weed up. It seems to be a very 
common production of these seas, for I have frequently 
observed it at the bottom at different places along the 
coast, May not this plant be the food of the walruses, 
which are so numerous along these shores ?”” 


* “ From this circumstance our people conferred upon 











it the name of ‘Tangle Island,” 





the winter near our countrymen, there was 
no difference in their manners. The only 
novelty was the tents,* which Mr. F. states— 

** Are made chiefly of seal-skins, prepared 
in such a way that they become semi-trans- 
parent. They are all sewed together, so that 
the tent is as it were formed of one piece, 
and is, when set up, of a conical shape.” 

Their edges are kept down by stones, 
which accounts for the circles of stones so 
frequently seen in other places. Among their 
amusements is noticed— 

‘*The exhibition of a species of ventrilo- 
quism, which appears to be a notable accom- 
plishment amongst the women. This per- 
formance consists of repeating very rapidly 
a few words in such amanner that the sound 
seems to come from the trachea, or wind- 
pipe. It is always performed by two women, 
who stand close to one another, face to face, 
and throughout every part of this ludicrous 
exhibition they keep the most exact time, 
although in some parts one raises her voice 
considerably higher than the other. I have 
never been able to learn the meaniug of the 
words used in this performance, that is, if 
they have any meaning at all, which I sus- 
pect they have not. Some of them, as well as 
I can remember, ran thus: ‘ Mach-ma, Ta- 
bachee, Tabak-lee-ba, Chay-bo,’ &c. &e. - - 

‘¢ The Muses appear never to have paid a 
visit to these regions, for the music of the 
Esquimaux is extremely limited. The only 
thing I ever heard them sing, which could-be 
called a song, was a few verses beginning 
with the words ‘ Amna-aja, hy-a-hy-a,’ evi- 
dently the same that is mentioned by Crantz 
in his History of Greenland, and in all pro- 
bability the favourite, if not the only air of 
the whole Esquimaux nation,+ however widely 
scattered.” 

Proceeding with his Journal, on the 22d, 
Mr. F. says— 

“ The most remarkable circumstance 
amongst the occurrences of to-day, is the result 
of some azimuths taken on the ice this fore- 
noon, which at one station gave the variation 
of the compass 114° 52/ W. and at another not 
above one hundred yards distant, 125° 25’ W. 
Notwithstanding the observations from which 
these results were obtained, were taken and 
computed with the utmost care, I shonld 
still have been apt to attribute such an un- 
accountable circumstance to some mistake 
of my own, had not another officer of the 
ship (Lieut. Palmer,) found the variation 
at the same places to be nearly the same. 
Whatever the cause of this anomaly may be, 
it must be accounted for in some other way 
than that of supposing it to arise from any 
error in the observations. Some days after 
this the compasses of the other ship were 
found to be affected (on board) somewhere 
near this place.” 

This is a curious fact, for those who stady 
the laws of magnetism, to explain. Near Elba, 
where there are strong local attractions, the 
compass is also very much affected in a simi- 
lar manner, 

One or two of the men who eat the viseera 
of bears’ cubs had spots broke out upon them, 
and Mr. F. thinks that food of this kind from 
the full grown bear would be very deleterious. 





* Their winter huts were composed almost entirely of 
large bones, 


+ * Although the same tune seems to answer for all 


their songs, yet the words to it appear to be pretty nu- 
merous, or, properly speaking, any words will adapt to 
it, for they seem to have no idea of metrical composi- 
tion ; therefore the most dissonant words or sounds enter 
inte their sougs,?? 
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Winter now set in, and the natives were 
seen (truly so) in their ice huts, of which 
Mr. F. relates, Sept. 25th— 

‘‘ The ice huts are formed of large square 
slabs of fresh-water ice,+ between five and 
six inches in thickness, and of such length 
when set up on edge, that one piece forms 
the height of the hut. The joint where the 
edges of the pieces meet is filled up with 
snow moistened with water, which in a few 
minntes becomes equally hard as any other 
part of the icy fabric. The roof is generally 
tormed of snow, probably for fear of breaking 
in and harting the inmates; for their store- 
houses, or places in which they keep their 
provisions, fishing-tackle, &c, are constructed 
entirely of ice, root as well as sides. The 
snow-huts, when new, are highly picturesque ; 
but the ice huts, I think, excel them in that 
respect, inasmuch as a house built of fine 
crystal would surpass in beauty one con- 
structed of Carrara marble. As a proof that 
the comparison respecting the ice huts is not 
overstrained, I need only mention that they 
are so transparent, that a person could see, 
when at a considerable distance, those who 
were inside, and when close to them, might 
even make out who they were. Of the bone 
huts I cannot speak quite so favourably : 
they are excessively dirty; but possess another 
quality that perhaps more than compensates 
for their filthiness, namely, that they are 
much warmer than either the snow or ice 
hats. I had not a thermometer with me to 
try the temperature within them ; but a per- 
son may form some idea that it was very 
considerable, from the circumstance that in 
some of them the people of both sexes sat 
quite naked, with the exception of their 
breeches, and even in this state of nudity 
were ina profuse perspiration. But it must 
not be inferred that the temperature was so 
high as to have the same effect on Europeans. 
To ns it was an oppressive, suffocating 
odour, rather than heat. The animal effluvia 
emitted from a number of persons sitting 
naked, together with the smell of train-oil 
from a number of burning lamps, and that 
arising from heaps of walrus and seal’s flesh, 
often in a decayed state; I say, all these 
scents combined, and at the same time con- 
fined in a small space, produced a per- 
fume by no:means agreeable. It seems, how- 
ever, to be nowise offensive to the natives 
themselves ; on the contrary they appeared 
to consider their habitations to be exceedingly 
comfortable, for they were loud in praise of 
their being very okko, which signifies in their 
language to be warm.” 

After baffling about in straits, and sending 
parties in every direction ineffectually, the 
es were again laid up in winter quarters ; 
and we do not find any thing of sufficient 
importance mentioned to induce us_ to 
lengthen these extracts, till we take up the 
second winter in our next Gazette. 





+ “ Besides what they had actually in use, heaps of 
»this fresh-water ice were piled up near their huts, no 
doubt with a view of repairing them, or building others 
during the winter; for although ice can never be a 
scarce article with them in that season, it will ina 
short time be too thick for their purpose, which T have 
no doubt is the reason that they are providing themselves 
with a store of it whilst of the proper thickness.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
NOVEMBER. 








it could be of no use. All that can be done 
with late crops of grapes is to keep up a good 
héat, and take care to admit the external air, 
or to generate dry air enough within to pre- 
vent damps. The present weather, if it con- 
tinue, will admit of putting in the last winter 
crops; and especially of nursery business, 
taking up trees, and replanting. Evergreens 
of the more delicate sorts, as they are not so 
mature in wood as usual, may be moved for 
eight-or ten days to come: after that, com- 
mon evergreens and deciduous woody plants 
may be removed while the weather continnes 
open. 

PThe British fruits of this season have gene- 
rally been deficient in flavour, watery, and 
unfit to keep. The pears in present eating 
are the Carlisle or Doyenne, Gansels Berga- 
mot, Cresan, St. Germain, Swan Egg, and 
Beurée. The Bergamot and Germain are de- 
caying sooner than usual; and an opportu- 
nity is afforded in some of the fruit shops, of 
proving how superior the Guernsey, Chan- 
montelle and Colmar from France, are to the 
same fruits of English growth, though neither 
are properly ripe. 

The Gardening operations of this month are 
chiefly digging, trenching, ridging, and clean- 
ing. A portion of every garden, however 
small, ought to be trenched every year, in 
order to produce a proper succession of fresh 
soil. Of the main quarters or compartments, 
whether large or small, one-third should be 
surface, one-third what was trenched two 
spits the year before, and one-third what was 
trenched three spits two years ago. This 
will do in ordinary cases ; but when gardening 
is carried to any thing like perfection, a more 
extended and systematic scheme of trench- 
ing and digging requires to be followed. 
With respect to cleaning, all crops as they are 
tinged black with frost ought to be removed, 
or rendered sightly by the removal of their 
stems, leaves, or haulm. Slovenly gardeners 
leave their Dahlias, Marvel of Perus, Nastur- 
tiums, and the like, for days and weeks after 
they are frost bitten. No master ought to 
tolerate this ; they ought to be removed the 
first morning: the gardener pleads want of 
time, doing something else, or an intention to 
begin some day soon and go over the whole 
garden, cutting of stems, &c. These are 
slovenly excuses, quite inadmissible. Had 
the gardener gone round the first morning, 
as we have said—a week hence, other things 
would have been just as far forward as they 
are. Slovenliness is the unpardonable sin of 
gardening: a sloven among gardeners ranks 
with a coward among soldiers and sailors. 





BEEs. 
M. Prerre Huser, the son of the celebrated 
historian of Bees, and who has himself ac- 
quired some celebrity by his researches re- 
specting ants, lately read tothe Society of 
Natural History at Geneva, a very interest- 
ing paper, containing his observations on the 
solitary, or golden bee; apis aurulenta Pan- 
zeri. [tis smaller than the common bee ; 
and lives in low and moist meadows. The 
hinder parts of its body are of a bright golden 
hue. In the first instance, M. Huber, ob- 
serving one of these bees carrying a long 
blade of straw, which appeared to be too 
heavy for it, had the cariosity to follow, and 
saw the bee deposit the blade on a little heap 
of other blades of a similar kind. He after- 


The Weather has been most unfavourable till | wards remarked several of these insects bear- 


the last week of October, when, as far as re- 
spects ripening fruits or expanding flowers, 


ing large grains of sand, and others fixing 
themselves on the flowers and leaves of the 





————————— NS 
Argentixa, and then carrying away to their 
home a greenish matter which they had ex. 
tracted from that plant. This kind of bee 
not being wild, M. Huber was able to follow 
it, and examine its proceedings; and he ob- 
served that the blades of straw were used to 
cover its residence, and so entirely to conceal 
it, as to shelter it trom all surprise. This re- 
sidence was nothing else than a snail’s shell, 
which that creature had abandoned. It was 
so placed that the entrance was from the side. 
M. Huber, having removed the leaves which 
covered this entrance, observed on the edge 
of the shell a partition with some greenish 
matter, which had overflowed a little. Be- 
yond he saw akind of little dry wall, com- 
posed of small stones. Smaller stones still 
filled up the interstices. He then came toa 
vacant space, and a second wall, constructed 
like the first. After that, another partition 
with greenish matter ; behind which was the 
stock of honey. Then, at last, in two cells 
which occupied the bottom of the cavity form- 
ing exteriorly the highest part or protube- 
rance of the shell, two eggs, there placed to 
be out of harm’s way. M. Huber intends to 
publish the result ot his remarks on the man- 
ners and customs of this description of bee, 
hitherto almost unknown. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

OxrorD, Nov. 13.—Thursday, Nov. 11, the 
following Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. P. Jennings, Worcester 
Coll. grand compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. D. Haynes, St. John’s Coll. 
grand compounder; W. Hindes, St. Mary Hall; J. W. 
Stephenson, Taberdar of Queen’s Coll.; J.T. Duboulay , 
Fellow of Exeter Coll.; J. Nelson, Rev. S. Prosser, St. 


John’s Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts. —W. G. Dymock, Esq. Exeter 
Coll. grand compounder ; D, Aitchi » Queen’s Coll, ; 
H. Legge, Christ Ch. ; J. L. Puxley, Brasennose Coll. ; 
S. A. Bayntan, Pembroke Coll.; C. W. Minet, Univer- 
sity Coli.; J. H. H. Tucktield, Oriel Coll.; Hs -M. 
Spence, Linco'n Coll. 
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FINE ARTS. 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
Tuere is a fine Portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in the present Exhibition at the 
Louvre, of which some of the critics in the 
French papers speak with ludicrous con- 
tempt. The fact is, that of portrait-painting 


the French know absolutely nothing. Even 
the best of their portraits are miserable 
things. All the accessaries, all which ought 
to be the subordinate parts of the picture,— 
the fur, and the lace, and the curtains, and 
the inkstand, and the table-legs, and the 
marble pavement, are painted with wastefal 
care, and painful accuracy ; but the figure is 
usually mean, and incorrectly drawn, and 
the head, which ought to maintain its supe- 
riority over every appendage, and to strike 
the spectator on the first glance he casts at 
the canvass, is, in every respect, sadly de- 
ficient. The marking of the features is hard 
and long. There is a total ignorance of that 
noble quality, breadth, both in colour and in 
effect. Every part of the face is in unhar- 
monizing patches. The execution is that of 
a miniature pencil. Character and expres- 
sion there are none ; or, if any, merely the 
smirk which the twirling up of the ends of the 
mouth, without a correspondent emotion 
throughout the countenance, is calculated to 
produce. Itis laughable to find persons who 
not only tolerate such wretched productions, 
bat exclaim while they gaze at them, ‘* Su- 
perbe!” ‘* Magnifique !”’ confess *‘ that they 
are unable to conceive how Sir Thomas Law- 
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rence obtained his reputation!” No doubt 
they are. We should think less highly of our 
able President if they were not. 





MRS. BILLINGION AS ST. CECILIA. 
(A Correspondent kindly gives us the following history 
of this fine picture, about which we expressed some 
* uncertainty in our Review of Bachannan on the Fine 
Arts.] 
THE picture in question wassent by the gen- 
tleman for whom it was painted, to the late 
Mr. Christie’s, to be disposed of by private 
contract, and the late Mr. Bryan purchased 
it. Mr. B. sold it to Mr. Elwin. It was after- 
wards bought at Phillips's in Bond-street, 
by a gentleman residing near Wo!verhamp- 
ton, at whose sale by auction it was again 
knocked down, in 1816, to T. Wright, Esq. 
of Norwood Park, Notts., author of the Lite 
of Wilson recently published for the benefit 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, in whose 
possession it still remains, being at the same 
time in the very highest state of preserva- 
tion. It was the last picture exhibited by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is engraved by 
Ward. 





WEBER. 

Messrs. Boosey & Co. have just published 
a head of Carl. Maria Von Weber, from a 
drawing by C. Vogel, of Dresden, and en- 
graved on stone by Gauci. It bears the traits 
of intellect, and combines the expression of 
melancholy and benevolence. We have no 
doubt it is an authentic portrait of the com- 
send whose genius shines in Der Freischiitz. 
t may be worth noticing, that independently 
of this print, the English public are obliged 
to Messrs. Boosey for making it familiar 
with the celebrated productions of Weber. 
It was, we believe, through their means, 
that the opera Der Freischiitz first made its 
appearance in this country. They imported 
the score which was.made use of at the Eng- 
lish Opera-house, and subsequently another 
score, toenable Mr. Elliston to give it in its 
original form, when he was on the eve of 
availing himself of the adaptation already 

employed. 





DUTCH PICTURES AND BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Sin,—I am Nephew to a gentleman of for- 
tune, who has lately taken into his head to 
become a lover of the Fine Arts. This mania 
Seized him on a casnal call at an auction of 
Dutch pictures, where (as he now expresses 
himself) hesawso many clever specimens, and 
such trae representations of Nature, that he 
could notresist the opportunity of purchasing. 
Ever since this parked, his love has increased 
to such a degree, that I begin to fear my 
prospects will be changed—trom oak trees 
to oak panels and from consols to canvas. 

’ Not satisfied with attending all the sales 
in town, the stores of picture dealers are 
rommaged, and the back streets and dirty 
alleys explored, in the hope of discover- 
ing a Wilson or a Wouvermans. There is 
ng end of his chopping and,changing. A 
short time since he chopped away A Wo- 
man making Pancakes, by Ostade, for the 
Barning of Troy, by Brugel—and he good- 
humouredly observed, he was out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. A day or two 
ago he was much pleased at parting with a 
grand Naval Engagement for a spirited Fyt. 
In short, Sir, these Dutch pictures have 
eompletely changed my Uncle, who is not 
content with filling his-house with Old Mas- 





ters, but has introduced modern Artists, 
ordered specimens of their works, and 
squanders money to procure the best of each. 
I need not add that these are charming symp- 
toms to his heir ; and hope you will insert this 
letter in your Gazette, which my Uncle reads, 
since peradventure it may abate his picture 
fever. From yours, 


Soho. ARTLESS. 


P.S. In a Letter addressed to His Majesty, in your 
Gazette the other day, the writer recommended Govern- 
ment to admit foreign pictures without duty; pray, Sir, 
set your face against it. unless you wish the mania, or, 
as my Uncle calls it, the love of the Arts, to become 
universal. 


The Monuments in Pere la Chaise in Paris. 
By J.T. Serres. Published by 8. Leigh 
in the Strand. 

Our Paris letter of this week contains, by an 

opportune coincidence, the following descrip- 

tion of a ceremony connected with the cele- 
brated burial ground of Pére la Chaise, and 
called by our neighbours the Fetes des Moris. 

—The second of November is a grand day at 

the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise. On that 

day in particular, the living prove that the 
dead are not forgotten. The graves are 
new weeded, the shrubs trimmed, the monu- 
ments cleaned on the eve of this day, when 
Sorrow, Affection, and Pride, mingle in 
groupes to decorate with roses, myrtles, lau- 
rel, or the immortal amaranth, the tombs of 
the departed. The ceremony is so touching, 
it has something in it so holy, so dear to hu- 
manity, that one is unwilling to fancy that 
vanity sometimes usurps the exterior marks 
of an affection that survives the tomb, and 
lives still green in memory. Numerous were 
the groups I lately saw, all bearing garlands, 
crosses, pots of flowers, or bouquets, to adorn 
the grave of a parent, a relation, ora friend. 
Some of them were numerous, and marched 
in sad and solemn state, but in a pace too 
measured and with too much uniformity of 
clonded countenance to indicate the disorder 
of real grief. I chose rather to follow a Fe- 
male, who advanced with uneven step, re- 
garding alternately the heavens and two little 
humble wreaths of flowers. Her step quicken- 
ed; thrice she made the circuit of an humble 
grave, without a stone to mark its identity ; 
but the beaten path around it told the passing 
stranger that it was the abode of one still 
cherished in the fondest affections of the soul. 

She paused for a moment at the western end. 

She planted two little sticks in the earth, and 

placed on them the two garlands. After kiss- 

ing them repeatedly and bathing them with 
ker tears, she sunk on her knees, her hands 
and eyes lifted to Heaven... She uttered, in 
murmurs only to be distinguished by Him to 
whom they were addressed, a prayer with all 
the fervour of affection and the humility of 
piety. A ray of hope seemed to flush the 
pale cheek of Sorrow. She felt her prayers 
were heard: she bowed to ue earth, blessed 
the cold turf, rose evidently conscious of 
having fulfilled her duty, and retired without 
vasting a look to the right or left on those 

who had come to perform similar offices. I 

inquired who she was. She was a widow, who 

fost her husband by the small-pox. The only 
pledge of their love was a baby a few weeks 
old. Her.daty to her husband made her forget 
her child, which fell a victim to the same dis- 
order. They died on the same day, were in- 
terred in the same grave, and receive together 
the tribute of conjugal and maternal affection. 

Paris Letter. 





It is the picturesque, though perhaps to 
British taste somewhat fantastic, Cemetery 
where this scene is performed, which Mr. 
Serres has chosen for the exercise of his ta- 
lents. He has lithographed and coloured 
ten of the most striking of its views and mo- 
numents, including three of the interesting 
Sepulchre and Paraclete of Abelard and 
Eloise. These afford a pleasing idea of this, 
we had almost said fashionable, French 
burying place,* where the Chapel is an object 
of art, and where a gardener waters the 
flowers of the modern tombs, from the old 
moat of the Jesuits. 

The situation, trees, shrubs, and other va- 
tieties of this spot, give scope for the agree- 
able employment of the pencil; and many of 
the monuments have architectural and sculp- 
tured beauties to recommend them, while 
others are rendered interesting by being sa; 
cred to the memory of bravery and genins. 

Mr. Serres has chosen his subjects with 
great judgment, and altogether finished his 
work in a manner which does him much 
credit as an artist. Itis a very clever addi- 
tion to the portfolio of the amateur, 





* The Parisians’ R 





deposited here, at the. 


are 
rate of five or six thousand a year. 





POMPEII. 


Naples, the 24th of Au 

THE excavations at Pompeii proceed Sante 
as usual, but continue to produce, at eyery 
step, something remarkable to reward the 
labour bestowed. A very short time since; 
public baths, the first yet discovered, were 
tound in a street north of the Forum and 
west of the corner formed by the Temple 
of Fortune. The apartments, as far as 
they have hitherto been removed, con- 
sist of three large connected chambers, 
all barrel-vaulted. In the first of these 
are stone benches fixed to the longer 
wall; at the narrow end where the entrance 
is, there is a square sunk bath, which, from 
its size, seems intended for only a single per- 
son ; two steps lead down intu it. The flat 
side of the antichamber is occupied by a 
bath, on which was found a large, round, and 
rather rude stene water vessel. There is.a 
larger ‘and shallower very beautiful marble 
bason, in a neighbouring large apartment, 
which is likewise barrel-vaulted but detached 
from the other. The denomination of a La- 
brum, as well as its cost, and the persons 
who ordered it, are pointed ont by a remark- 
able inscription on the edge of the bason. 
The letters which are cut in, are filled up with 
bronze ; they are as follows: CN, MELISSAEO, 
CN. F. APRO. M. STALO, M.F. APRO. II, VIR. 
ITER. 1D. LABRVM. EX. DD. EX. P. J. F.C. CON- 
STAT. UspccbL. The workmen are just now 
clearing a third large detached and likewise 
barrel-vaulted chamber building. The ceil- 
ing of its inner apartment, the greater part 
of which is visible, is adorned with rich and 
elegant subjects on red and blue grounds, 
On the largest compartment in the centre, is 
Cupid with two sea-horses, a dolphin behind, 
and a Cupid with two dolphins before. The 
smaller compartments, too, are for the most 
part filled with Cupids. Under the ceiling 
there runs a frieze, supported by Caryatides. 
Near the entrance is a youth lying on a pan- 
ther, holding a club and quiver of arrows, 
meant perhaps for Bacchus with the weapons 
of Hercules. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CONSTANCY. 
- Can the heart change 
When it hath made unto itself a home 
And place of worship, sanctified by all 
Those gentle ties that are as chains of gold— 
Affection of long years, and faith, like wine, 
Made bright and pure by keeping ?—Js not this 
The Paradise of Love? - - - 
Aye, let us look on all around, 
And see how all have changed. 
This jasmine, with its amber shower, 
How its green stems have ranged ! 
This mountain-ash, whose flower-fill’d boughs 
Spread like a cloud at noon— 
Whose shade is as a haunted place 
For the sweet airs of June: 
*T was but a little shrub when first 
I wreathed amid thy hair 
Its berries, like the coral crown 
That the sea-maidens wear. 
One of my earliest gifts of love 
Were apples from yon tree ; 
And then the red fruit of its boughs 
Might well be offered thee. 
Now it stands, a deserted thing, 
All desolate and bare ; 
The grey moss with’ring round the boughs, 
And not a leaf is there. 
A road winds where there once was seen 
A steep and green ascent ; 
And not a willow ’s left, of those 
That o’er the rill once bent. 


Aye, look, there are the foot-prints mark’d 
Of change on every side ; 

How much has altered since the bells 
First bail’d thee as my bride. 

And in this dream of chance and change, 
We, too, have had our part— 

In years, in face, in thought, have chang’d, 

nall, except the heart. 

But there at least there is no change; 
There Love is burning still ; 

As constant as the sun at noon. 
On yonder southern hill. 


L.E.L. 





@N SEEING THREE BLOSSOMS ON A FAVOURITE 
ROSE-TREE. 

Sweet buds, that to the morning dew 

Expand your bright and glowing hue ; 

Or to the Sun’s meridian sf 

Your opening tints with pride display ; 

ho can pass on, nor breathe the sigh, 

That Nature’s fairest boast should die ? 

‘This was our gay, our favourite tree, 

Which blossom’d in our infancy ; 

And as the Summer pass’d away, 

We watch’d our Roses day by day, 

While many a lingering look was cast 

Ou that which bloom’d and died the last. 

There are three Roses on that stem, 
- Empearl’d by morning’s dewy gem; 

Or, basking in the noon-tide heat, 

Give to the air their perfume sweet; 

And, oh, the ruin Death has made! 

There is but one to see them fade. 

Yes, of the three who rear’d the Rose, 

But one its short-liv’d fragrance knows; 

Thev both are gone, and faded now :— 

My Catn’RiNE, with the beauteous brow ;— 

And Anna, with her look of love, 

Is blessed in the realms above. 

Dear, happy Sisters! you were spar’d 

<« The bitterness of hope deferred :” 

You died, ere sorrow’s baneful art 

Had blighted the youug feeling heart, 

And left the canker-worm of care 

‘To wither every blossom there. 

You faded in the prime of youth, 

When all unsullied was its truth ; 
When life look’d fair, and fortune smil’d 
On you, as on each darling child; 
And Innocence her brightness gave 
To cheer the dark and lonely grave ! 





Oh! that with you my head were laid 
Within its dark and silent shade! 

Peace, murmuring Spirit! peace, be still ; 
Yield to thy God, thy Father's will: 
Praise Him for every mercy giv’n; 

Trust him on earth, seek him in heav’n. 





THE, PAST—THE PRESENT. 
** Just like the Sea.” 

Mv heart was as the calm deep sea, 
Till touch’d, my ——, by Love and Thee. 
What though the sun in splendour shone, 
And soured in fire his fervid zone ; 
"Twas but the surface felt the glow, 
While cold remained the mass below. 
What though loud tempest’s pinions strong, 
In rage resistless swept along ; 
They rippled but the topmast wave, 
Beneath ’twas quiet as the grave. 
Nor sun, nor storm the depths could move, 
That power was left for Thee and Love. 


Now, all the abyss heaves and subsides, 
And tumult rules the restless tides : 
Light up thine eye but with a smile, 
And how the leaping waters boil : 
Warm from the inmost centre driven, 
They brighten in that beaming heaven. 
Or, cloud thy lofty brow with doubt, 
And how the troubled gushes spout, 
Conflicting, whirling round and round, 
Till chaos-lash’d the mad profound. 
What sun nor storm could do with me 
Is done by smile or frown from thee.—TEUTHA: 





MUSIC. 
THE DIAPHONICON. 

Amonc the inventions and improvements of 
musical instruments, it was only the other 
day that we heard one, to which the above 
name has been given, at the rooms of Mr. 
Pinnock, the patentee of this fine and power- 
ful instrument. The Specification gives the 
following statement :— 

‘The Diaphonicon apparatus is so placed that 


the interior flexible substances they are covered | P 


with may receive the vibrations from the strings 
when sounded, aided by the sound-boards ; 
and, by reverberating them between the two 
flexible surfaces, and through the agency of the 
columns of air therein interposed, greatly im- 
prove the quantity of the tones produced from 
the instruments, and communicate them, 
thus improved, through the exterior flexible 
vibrating surfaces, to the auditor. 

From this we observe that the novelty in the 
Diaphonicon consists, chiefly, of a diaphonic 
screen (with double surfaces, and enclosing 
volumes of air,) which acts around the strings 
when they are struck, on a similar principle 
to that of sounding-boards in other cases. 
But however constructed, we can say that 
the effect produced is extraordinary. The 
tones are wonderfully augmented in force 
and richness ; and there is a grandeur in 
them which we had thought could only be- 
long to the noblest organs. In other respects 
it seemed to be performed upon with as 
much facility as the piano-forte, which it re- 
sembles in size; and to be capable of the 
same slight turns and niceties of expression. 
Upon the whole we were greatly delighted 
with the invention, which certainly deserves 
the most earnest attention of the musical 
world. We should mention that this instra- 
ment is entirely distinct from the beautiful 
Euphonon, of which we formerly gave a de- 
scription, and for which the amateurs of 
sweet music are also indebted to the inge- 
nuity and enterprise of Mr. Pinnock. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE SMOKERS. 
Tue other night, after enjoying Der Frei- 
schutz from first to last, I found it such dry 








SE 
work, that I never was so thirsty in my life, 
and went into an adjacent tavern to slake m 
devouring drought. I imagined I could take 
a whole tankard of beer at one fell swoop; and 
for once the Fancy was equalled by the Reality. 
Even then, like a parched Arab of the desert, 
I longed for another “ long pull and a strong 
pull ;” and as I am not in the habit of baulk- 
ing my inclinations, I sat down in a box to 
gratify this natural propensity. The room 
was nearly full, and, what with pipes and 
cigars, almost ‘every man in it was smoking 
like a steam vessel, carrying on at the same 
time broken conversations on the common 
topics of the hour. 

I know not how it was, whether from the 
narcotic effects of my own libations, or of the 
floating clouds of tobacco around me, but I 
fell into a sort of drowsy, dreamy, listen- 
ing listlessness, in which my mind seemed 
quite unconscious, except as shreds of the 
Babel dialogues from various quarters were 
wafted to my ear, and made a shadowy im- 
pression, just sufficient to prove that I was 
awake and sensible to external objects. But 
even this I should have doubted, had I not, on 
recovering the fresh air, convinced myself 
that I retained a remembrance of, and could 
actually repeat much of what had passed, 

A very self-satisfied cit-like personage de- 
livered, with long intervals between, these 
disjecta membra: 

“ I—puff, puff—my opinion is—puff—and 
I always did—puff, puff—would not be ad- 
vised by me—puff.”’ 

The person with whom he was téte-a-téte, 
also threw out his share of words: 

“ Mexican bonds—puff—Ferdinand —puff 
never acknowledge—puff, puff—a Spanish 
loan— puff—quite a liberal—puff—rise like 
ra or buy, (I could not distinguish )— 

u ” 


From a/rubicund jolly tradesman-looking 
person on my right, these ‘sentences, inter- 
rupted by his whiffing, reached me in the 
course of about half an hour: 

‘Important sale—puff—wonderful com- 
petition—puff, puf——Mr. George R—ns had 
the pleasure to—puff, puff, puff—incompara- 
ble, puff—first lot—puff—previously address- 
ed the meeting, and—puff, puff, prodigiows 
improvements, first of—pu-u-u-uff.” 

A keen sharp-visaged man, on the other 
side, let off the following— 

“ Patriots’—puff—most glorious cause !— 
puff, puf—General O-dish-us*—puff—Morea 
—puff—in the harbour, bore down on them 
with a—puff—Turkish fleet all blown up— 
puff, puff, puff, puff-—fireships, puff, puff.” 

A fifth party, who occasionally got rid of 
his superabundant caloric in a rather pecue 
liar manner, furnished these shreds : 

“ Bad case—peh—opinion of all the coun- 
sel, only—puff, peh—Judges strong against— 
peh, peh, piff—hopeless—puff—must suffer— 
puff, puff” 

A mean-looking creature, whom I soon dis- 
covered to be a Critic, was covering himself 
with smoke and soot while he ejaculated 
these fragments of a superior mind : 

- “ Should be damned—puff, puff—execrable 
—puff—Woman never Vext!— puff, puff— 
flying—puff—courser up into the clouds with 
a—puff—to Macready’s fine acting, the best 
Virginia for—puff, puff, puff—revive Oro- 
nooko—puff—Hudson’s Bay d—d good— puff, 
puff—Eliston will give the public—puff, puff 
—Drury Lane all—puff, puff, puff,—and Co- 





* Qy. Odysseus.—Pr, Devil, 
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vent Garden, but— puff’, puff—the newspapers 


Two or three shabby-genteel folks, who were 
taking a pint of porter in a nook by them- 
selves, sent forth the following— 

Booksellers’ — puff— Byron’s death—puff’ 
—last breath—puff —Medwin’s Life—puff— 
Conversations — puff, puff — Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, tide lice—puff, puff, puff, puff—the 
public completely gulled by—puff, puff. 

From the rest of the confusion of tongues, 
but without my being able to tell the precise 
smoker-speakers, the following, among hun- 
dreds of other miscellaneous expressions, 
reached my tympanum: 

Marsh & Co. dividend — puff— Chambers 
and Son quite solvent—puf/—parliamentary 
reform—puff —new companies — puff, puff, 
puff—tiast state lottery all prizes—puff—abo- 
lition of slavery—puff—Mr. Fletcher—puff’ 
a from vile tobacco if I might guess 

rom the filthy odour)—unrivalled blacking— 
puff, puff—selling off at prime—puff, puff— 
all done in one year at the Mansion House 
b uff —betray women—puff— honour— 
pe geen, Spire humbug—puff, puff; 
ue 


In a word,* I trust I have made myself un- 
derstood,—tor really, after all, I think I must 
have been half asleep. 

X Fumo Dare Lucem. 








of the brothers change at the same instant;| If you think that the foregoing sketch of 
a transport ofjoy and gratitude, blended with | this singular melange of the sister arts will 
meek humility, depicted on the countenance | be acceptable to the readers of your excel- 
of the one; rage, jealousy, and vengeance, | lent miscellany, I may trouble you with some 
in that of the other. This new composition | other notices of a similar kind; and am, Sir, 
lasts for a similar period of time, the signal Your Constant Reader. L. 
is theh given, and simultaneously Cain pros-| I may add that many were copies of cele- 
trates Abel at his feet with a blow of his| brated Pictures, such as The Last Supper, 
club, and now Adam and Eve enter in atti-| by Da Vinci; The Descent, by Rubens; and 
tudes of consternation, horror, and despair.|so forth. It is obvious that where an Exhi- 
Thus several points of time and new combi-| bition of this sort is relished by a mixed 
nations are. successively presented, and the | andience at a theatre, it indicates that a con- 
scene drops to prepare for another subject. | siderable acquaintance with the Fine Arts is 
The effect on the mind is considerably aided | generally spread. 

by an accompaniment of soft, plaintive | = 
music on the organ. DRAMA. 











* Our Correspondent affects to be facetious; but if he 
has any humour, and it is to be found in one word, we 
must confess it is unintelligible to us.—Nole Fd. passim. 





TABLEAUX MIMIQUES. 

Sir,—During a recent excursion on the 
Continent, I have several times been present 
at aspecies of theatrical representation which 
was entirely new to me, and which I do not 
find noticed in any books of travels which 
have come under my observation. It seems 
as yet peculiar to Germany ; although the 
first time I saw it was at Strasbourg, the 
inhabitants of which city, and especially of 
the lovely, wide, and fertile plain of Alsace 
in which it stands, may still belong to France, 
yet in every other feature they resemble 
their Teutonic brethren on the other side of 
the Rhine. It was on All Saints day, the 
ist November, of last year, the German 
Company then playing there presented the 
spectacle in question, which is substituted on 
these solemn occasions as more suitable, 
just as we give oratorios. The sacred cha- 
racter of the Exhibition, however, is not 
always observed throughout, as you will pre- 
sently perceive ; but then it is right to ex- 
plain, that the humorous subjects were pro- 
duced on other occasions, when the day was 
not religious.. The Exhibition, Sir, which I 
shall endeavour to describe, is denominated 
in German, Mimisch-plastische Darstellung, 
translated into French, in the bills, as “* Ta- 
bleaux Mimiques,” or Imitative Pictures, 
that is to say, an imitation of Pictures by 
actors on'the stage. In general, the sub- 
jects are chosen from the Scriptures ; and, on 
the curtain being raised, the performers, in 
appropriate costume, appear grouped, in 
suitable positions of person and expression, 
immovable as statues, presenting the effect 
of a large painting. Suppose it be the story 
of Cain and Abel,—they are seen kneeling 
before their respective altars, exciting the 
divine response to their sacrifice. This point 
of time is maintained during a minute and a 
half or two minutes, when by a signal struck 
behind the scenes, the fire from heaven de- 
scends on the offering of Abel; the attitudes 


The following is the series for one evening, 
including those of a humorous description :— 
Tableaux Mimiques, in three parts, accom- 

panied with Music. 

Part I.—Cain and Abel, in 8 pictures ; Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice, in5; The Judgment of Solo- 
mon, in 7; The Crucifixion, in 8, with the 
words pronounced on the cross; The Descent 
from the Cross, in 1; The Ascension, in 2. 

Part I1.—The Punch Club, in 6 pictures.— 
1. The Company Assembled. 2, Card Playing, 
and Preparation of the Punch. 3. The Party 
Drunk. 4. The Wives in Search of their Hus- 
bands. 5. A General Row between the Husbands 
and Wives. 6. Conclusion. 5 

Part I11.—Jealousy and Marriage, in 8 pictures. 
1. The Family of Nahring waiting the arrival of 
the future Son-in-law, Kakadu, a Tailor a la 
mode. 2. He is announced. 3. Kakadu ap- 
pears, and is received with all due ceremony. 
4. He presents his Diploma of Master-'Tailor 
and Chief of the Corporation of Tailors. 5. He 
manifests violent Jealousy against another Suitor 
present. ‘6. He is appeased, and his Rival tarned 
out of doors. 7. The Betrothing-of the Young 
Couple. %. The General Joy. 

I was not sensible of any impropriety or 
shock to the sacredness of religious feelings, 
while the subjects were confined to the his- 
torical relations in the Old Testament; but 
think, Sir, of the details of the crucifixion, 
by real men, on crosses elevated on the 
Stage, the agonies of the dying Saviour 
mimicked, and, as if to leave out nothing that 
could add to its repulsiveness (to all but the 
inhabitants of a Catholic country,) this poor 





Tne Theatres this week have been unusually 
barren, or rather they find their old crops so 
| good as to encourage them to continue reap- 
|ing. The return of Mr. Macready to his en- 
gagements at Drury Lane is, however, a sub- 
ject of congratulation to all who love the 
drama in its highest points of excellence. 
His reception was such as is due to his genius 
and abilities, to the intellect which happily 
conceives, and the powers which nobly em- 
body the poet’s finest ideas. 

At the English Opera House, Mr. Ma- 
thews has performed his ‘* Early Days” to 
full and delighted audiences; if we jndge by 
its freshness and vigour, his youth, like that 
of Bacchus, (“ ever fairand young”’) is made 
to be immortal. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

THE preparations of the Exhibitions at the 
Egyptian Hall for the ensuing season, are on 
a more extensive scale than usual. The two 
Mexican exhibitions, with considerable aadi- 
tiens, are now united in one, and produce an 
admirable picture of an extraordinary coun- 
try which is increasing in interest every day. 
—tThe splendid Raffaelle Tapestry, presented 
by Pope Leo the 10th to Henry the 8th, as a 
mark of approbation of his book in de- 
tence of the Catholic Religion, which added 
| the title of Defender of the Faith to that of 
King of England, will, during the few days it 
remains open, be visited by every lover of 
the arts. These will be immediately suc- 





| 
| 





mortal representative repeated the soul-| ceeded by a most magnificent model of Swit- 
piercing words tttered by the Saviour at that )zerland, on a scale that will occupy the whole 
awful moment! It appeared to me one of | of the largest apartment. It is executed and 
the most extraordinary and horrid exhibi- | sentto England by oneof the professors of the 
tions imaginable; and I felt persuaded that | Academy of Geneva, who has spent nearly his 
the writings of Voltaire, Diderot, and others, | whole life in its completion, every part being 
could not do half as much to strip from the | modelled from actual measurement made 
life and sufferings of Christ that divine es-/|for the express purpose; and every moun- 
sence with which the mind is accustomed to | tain, lake, river, town, church, villa, and 
invest them, than this not ‘‘ unreal mockery.” | road so correctly laid down, that as much 

Being at Munich last spring, I again had | knowledge of the country ean be thus obtained 
an opportunity of seeing similar representa- | as by passing through it. The transport of 
tions during the Holy week. There, how-| this stupendous work has been attended with 
ever, they were still better managed: the | considerable expense, as it occupied 63 large 
subjects, at this time, which is the most} cases and loaded four waggons, by which it 
solemn festival of the church, were all se- | was brought from Geneva to Calais.—The 
lected from Holy Writ, and the series con-| lovers of the fine arts will also have a high 
fined to the Old Testament. The stage, at| treat in the inspection of the collection of 


about one third of its depth backward, repre- 
sented a huge picture-frame, hung- with dra- 
pery all round, and leaving no opening with 
the side scenes before it; the stage lamps 
(none of those in the body of the house being 
lighted) were withdrawn before the raising 
of the curtain; and the field of representa- 
tion being illuminated behind the frame, the 
illusion by these means was rendered nearly 
complete. Each series of Pictures was pre- 
faced by a harangue illustrative of the story 





and characters, 





capital Italian pictures made by the French 
| General Hervé during the first revolutionary 
|campaign in Italy: it will be found to con- 
| tain several of the well known missing pictures 
| of Milan, Florence, and Rome. They were 
purchased by the Marquess de Belville, dur- 
ing the reign of the Directory, and have 
never been exhibited since that period. To 
these have been added some extremely rare 
things, obtained during the revolution in 
Naples from the collection of the King. It 
will be seen from the following note that 
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Roitie Of these treasures have found their way 
elsewhere.* 


* Mittau.—T wo gentlemen of Courland, Messrs. Ropp, 
voored by fortunate ci t have ded in 





forming a fine collection of pict » in a country in 
which such things are rare. At the period when the 
paintings of Italy were transported to Paris for the pur- 
pose of decorating the Museum, all of them did not 





POLITICS. 
Ir any person will tell us any news which can 
really be depended upon, we will retail it to 
our readers next Saturday. The probability 
however is, from the nightly fires which now 
happen, that we shall then have no readers in 
London. 


Stet: 





reach the Louvre, but, diverted from their int 
destination, even at Paris itself, constituted the nucleus 
of this Courland collection. The same thing took place 
in Italy ; where besides, several collections were much 
thinned during the troubles. Henceit is that in Messrs. 
Ropp’s collection are some pictures which formerly 
adorned the finest public and private galleries in Europe. 
Among these are the famous Magdalen, by Schidone, a 

icture which belonged to the Royal Gallery of Capo di 

onte at Naples, and which was engraved at Rome by 
Artaria ; the Madonna and Child, by Fra. Bartolomeo, 
from the Villa Aldobrandini; a Holy Family, by Andrea 
del Sarto, from the Vittori Palace at Florence ; another 
Madonna and Child, by Leonardo da Vinci, from the 
Borghese Gallery; the Pandora of Luini, from Milan ; 
several Albanus, Garofolos, Guidos, Correggios, Ra- 
Bret, Sasso Ferratos, Carovaggios, Holbeins, Rubens, 

uysdaels, Poussins, ‘Teniers, Vernets, &c. There are 
also some of Thorwaldsen’s works. The whole collec- 
tion, consisting of 84 pictures and 12 pieces of sculpture, 
is to be sold. 





The Columbus.—On Monday this extraor- 
dinary vessel was towed from Gravesend by 
three steam-boats, and moored nearly abreast 
the E. I. Dock Gates. The following day, 
finding she still made a great deal of water, 
it was deemed necessary to run her ashore 
on the mud near the Folly House, above 
Pitcher’s Dock-yard, where she at present 
remains. Visitors have since been numerous. 
The shape of the ship closely approximates 
to that of a modern coffin, and we are sur- 

ed at her accomplishing the voyage at all. 
n this last particular consists the wonder— 
that such a body should, by the persevering 
industry of man, be conveyed across a tem- 
pestuous ocean, a direct distance of upwards 
of three thousand miles, and if with a foul 
wind the actual distance would be consider- 
ably increased. Her height out of the water 
is not very remarkable, but her great length 
is better displayed by this very circumstance. 
How much such a ship would labour in a 
heavy swell, and the great strain there must 
have been on her two ends when crossing the 
troughs of the sea, is evident: yet she be- 
haved well, and though her continued work- 
ing was the cause of leaks, on the whole she 
was a good sea boat. She is laden with 
deals, logs, masts, &c. so that the only dan- 
ger to be apprehended was getting water- 
logged or going to pieces. She is lightly 
rigged for a vessel of her dimensions, and by 
‘all accounts sailed well. Nor do we see any 
thing to prevent it, for she is as sharp asa 
wedge; indeed, the construction of her stem 
is the most remarkable part to a scientific 
eye, and whatever may be said of her clumsy 
appearance, she is very far from being so iu 
actual formation. Her dimensions, contrasted 
with that of His Majesty’s ship Nelson, one 
of our largest first-rates, are as follows : 
Columbus. 


Extreme length . . . feet. 301 Oin. 

— breadth. ..... 500 

Depthof Hold ..... 30 0 

Tonnage admeasured . . .3796Tons. 
Nelson. 

Length on range of lower deck 205 0 


Extreme breadth. . . . . 53 8 
DepthofHold. . .... 24 0 


Tonnage admeasured . . . 2617 Tons. 

The ‘Commerce de Marseilles,’ taken at 
Toulon, was 2747, and the largest American 
ships of the line are 2640 tons. 


VARIETIES. 


Shiraz, in Persia, is reported to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Cabinet.—A very valuable and celebrated 
cabinet is about to be sold at Hamburgh. It 
consists of 310 articles of porcelain; 8 of 
alabaster ; 46 of steolite; 82 of enamel and 
varnished works ; 40 of bronze and japanned 
copper ; 7 of mechanical chefs-deuvre ; 20 of 
wood ; 45 of ivory ; 12 of mother o’ pearl; 
9 of tortoise-shell; 7 of silver; 12 optical 
instruments; 20 fire-works; 28 figures, 
busts, aud models, in terra cotta; 12 em- 
broideries; 11 designs; 60 water-colour 
drawings; 28 paintings in oil; 42 paintings 
on glass ; forming a total of 806 articles. 
Plate—Dr. Geitner, a skilful chemist at 
Schneeberg, in Saxony, has invented a new 
metallic compound, the qualities of which 
very much resemble those of silver. It is 
malleable, and is not subject to rust or tar- 
nish. Candlesticks, spurs, &c. have already 
been fabricated with this composition ; and 
it is highly probable that the discovery will 
lead to great alterations in the manufacture of 
plated goods. 

Parasols—The Emperor of Austria has 
granted to three manufacturers, at Vienna, 
the exclusive privilege, for five years, of 
fabricating a new species of parasol of their 
invention. ‘The form of these parasols is 
singular, but handsomer than that of the 
common parasols, When open, they have 
the appearance of an arch; when closed, 
that of a lyre. They may be taken to pieces, 
and packed up in a work-box.—The same 
persons have obtained a similar privilege for 
the fabrication of all kinds of coverings for 
parasols, whether of cotton, silk, wool, 
leather, or paper. Some of their parasols 
are splendidly ornamented with paintings 
and embroidery. 

Organic Remains.—The Sussex Advertiser 
Newspaper gives an account of some remark- 
able Organic Remains found in forming the 
Tunnel under the road at Kemp Town, 
Brighton. These ate represented to belong 
to the elephant and horse, and it is ei 
tured by the writer are. ante-diluvial. It is 
also mentioned that a Mr. Mantill has disco- 
vered in the iron sand-stone in that neigh- 
bourhood, the teeth and bones of a herbi- 
vorous reptile of immense size, and resembling 
in character the Iguana of the new world. 
We are rather staggered by seeing it esti- 
mated at sixty feet in length :—a prodigious 
lizard! 

Fossii Bones.—Another cavern or fissure, 
containing a quantity of Fossil Bones, has re- 
cently been discovered at Banwell, Somerset- 
shire, at the extremity of the Mendip Hills, 
and in a rock of limestone formation. These 
hills have before been distinguished by simi- 
lar deposits being found in them. In the pre- 
sent instance, some miners in sinking a shaft 
intersected a narrow fissure, which, at the 
depth of about 80 feet, opened into a cavern 
about 150 in length, 30 in width, and from 20 
to 30 in height. In making a lateral opening 
to reach this more readily, they came to 





another smaller cave, within a few feet, on 





the side of the hill. The floor is covered With 
a bed of sand, mud, and debris of limestone 
of great depth, (extending in some places to 
40 feet) throughout which the fossil remains 
are deposited. These consist of bones, horns, 
teeth, chiefly belonging to the ox and deer 
tribes (including the elk.) Some portionsalso 
of the skeleton of a wolf, and of a bear (the 
race supposed to be extinct) of large size. 
They are in good preservation ; and the hy- 
pothesis is that the animals have accumulated 
here for ages, having fallen in through an 
— which formerly reached to the sur- 
ace, 





FACETLE, 

Anecdote.—The idea on which the revived 
Comedy is constructed (said — to Mrs. —) 
is quite absurd : do you think it possible that 
a woman should never be vexed? Not only 
possible, but probable (replied the lady, look- 
ing towards the drawing-room door, at which 
her spouse was entering from a prolonged 
carouse in the dining-room below.) The Wi- 
dow of Cornhill seems to have had nothing 
to vex her, for she had lost her husband. 

Somebody at Naples (say the newspapers) 
has succeeded in directing balloons by means 
of yoking tame eagles to them. Four-in-hand, 
we dare say. 


On certain recent Disclosures. 
The motto of a Knight of deathless fame, 
Sans peur et sans reproche brave Bayard bore ; 
But modern heroes publish women’s shame, 
Their motto is Sans honte ef sans remords. 


Sick Cockney and Doctor. 
Patient. Doctor, (h)I’m wery (/)il (h)indee d, 
(H)and vant fresh (’)air,(h)1’m feeling : 
Doeetor. You must be lowered, buy a vig, 
And get a nous at (hk) Zaling. 


Remonstrance of Father Thames to 
Lieut.-Col. Trench. 
What mean you, bold Colonel, thus by attacking 

A River that’s almost as good as a Sea ? 

I assure you I think it no better than quacking 
‘To attempt to put such a one under a Quay. 
Bad signs of the times these, when Banks are 

all failing, 

And bad Specs, as Companies, show very fine ; 
That a run should be made, and a crew be 

assailing fas mine. 

Banks so firm, long established, and solvent 
Be advised, Sir, abandon your * stony designing, 

ae they'll send half your company into the 

ench 3 
The world ges with the stream, and my course 
is too shining [Trench. t 
To be marred by a Leake} or subdued by a 
TEUTHA, 

* The plans are ordered to be lithographed. 

+ ‘The honorary Secretary and Solicitor. 

+ The Projector. : 
Impromptu, by the late King of France, in 1784, 

immediately after the first experiments in that 

country with Air Balloons. 

Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 
S’arrogent l’empire'des mers ; 

Les Francais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs. 

Free Translation. 
~ The English, too proud, have a notion 
They possess the command of the ocean ; 

The French, flighty, and void of all care, 

In revenge seize on that of the air. 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A Correspondent writes to us—“ On looking over your 
Review of Mr. Galt’s recent publication, I have been 
1auch astonished at meeting, in the extract which you 
sive as a favourable specimen of his style, an almost 
literal copy of part ofa tale which has already appeared 
beforethe public as a translation from the Italian of the 
Abbate Furbo, under the title of “ Andrew of Padua, or 
the Improvisatore,”!! We were certainly not aware of 
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” Mr. Field, late Chief Justice of New by bebeee is 
about to publish a small 
rs, by various hands, yespecdag that colony. 
ere is announced for Decemher, in one neat volume 
duodecimy, with an engraving after a design by Cor- 
bould, *‘ Odd Moments, or Time beguiled.” 

Mr. Chainbers has in the press a new edition of his 
Geographical Questions and Exercises, with an Ap- 
pendix containing Questions on Astronomy. 

Some letters from Louis XIV. to Mad. de Maintenon 
have, according to the French Journals, been recently 
discovered among the papers of the late Marquis de 
Mornai,and are about to be published. 

Improvisation.—Soloman, the celebrated Greek Im- | Do! 
provisater, has been ill-advised enough to publish some 
of his extemporaneous verses in Italian, under the title 

of“ Rime Improyisate, &c.””. With whatever facility a 
man of talent may be able to pour forth these unpre- 
meditated effusions, it is certainly extremely dangerous 
to endavour to found a literary reputation upon them, by 
sending them to the press, for of necessity they must be 
exceedingly imperfect. 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Dallas’s Recollections of Byron, 8vo. 15s.—Decision, 
aTale, by Mrs, Hofiand, 12mo. 6s.—Tne Sisters of Nans- 
field,a "Tale, by the author of* Stories of Old Daniel,’’ 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s.—English Life, or Manners at Home, 
2 vols. post 8yo. 14s.—Literary Souvenir, or Cabinet of 
Poetry for 1825, 12s.—Time’s Telescope for 1825, 12mo 
9s.—Spirit of the Journals - 1824, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Smith’s Bay Leaves (Poems,) I2mo. 6s.—Hore Poetice, 
or Effasions of Candour, 8vo. 5¢.—Serres’s Picturesque 
Views of Pere La Chaise, atlas 4to. 21s.—Moss’s History 
and Antiquities of Hastings, demy 8vo. 12s. ; royal 8vo. 
18s. ; India paper, 24s.—History of Origins, l8mo. 3s. 6d. 
—M‘Donnell on Negro Slavery, 8vo0. 10s. 6d.—Cornish 
on the Salmon and Channel Fisheries, 8vo. Aa 6d.— 
Richmond’s Manufacturiug Population, 8vo. 6s.—Bel- 
cher’s {nteresting Narratives, o. 5s.—Parry’s Cam- 
brian Plutarch, 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Fawcett’s pf oant F anal 
Works, 12mo. 4s. 6¢.—My Children’s Diary, 12me. 6s. 6d. 
—Holiday’ 's Guide to Latin Prosody, 12mo. 4s.—Two- 
| sag Dissertation on the Old and New Testament, 

vo. 10s. 6d.—Booker’s Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—Sketches of Sermons, Vol. viii. 12mo. 4s. 
—Venables on Dropsies, 8vo. 8s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





November. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday...... 11 from 49 to 58 29-75 to 29 70 phar Ci AT CATCHING. Edwin and Joe Landseer—Prints 10s. 6d. 
he eoccces ¢ oeoe BD SL 29:82 — 70°10 aN pees oe. w. W. Sharp, engraved by Charles 
a= 30°00 == ; eal 1D > 
Sandey, — Ly} aie) a a po | 29:49 — z tae M OSHANTER, che’ A first I Plate of a Series, intended to 

jon» Sag 53 < 15 ——e 29-88 — 30-00 illustrate B Burns’ ns’ Poem Painted and Engraved by John Burnet.— 
Tuesday, 16 30°10 — 29 90 e The ad pete “The Cotter’ 's Saturda Night,” nastt ready. 
Wednesda 17 29°77 — 29:50 e TEMPTING PRESENT—T, Woodward and "R Smith 





y 4 
Wind sw. —Generally overcast; frequent rain.—Rain and | aw Robinson Prints, 10s. 6d. Proofs, il. 12. 


falien 9 ofan inch. 


The Comet.—The unfavourable state of the atmos- 
phere has prevented observation since the 15th, on which 
evening it must have been within 2° of the orbit of the 
The coruscations are as won- 


C. H. ADAMS. 


Comet of January last. 
derfal in their variation as heretofore. 
Edmonton. 


FRENCH ALMANACKS for 1825. 
Just Imported, by Treuttel & Co. 30, Soho-square. 
1. Almanach de Gotha, pour Année 1825. 
In > ‘ase, price 7s. 
‘Aimanach des Dames, pour 1’ Année 1825. 
nat 7s.—At Treuttel’s may also be seen an assortment of 
German Almauacks, for 1825. 


FORGET Mi ME NOT, a Christmas Present for 
is just published by R. ACKERMANN, 101, Strand. Its 





highly hy Stel llishments, 12 in number, are by Westall, 
Uwins, Giseren eath, &c. ; and the Literary Department em- 
braces Contributions from many celebrated Writers, as Montgo- 
mer » Barton, Witien, Neele, Bowring, Cobbold, the Author of 
blado’s Letters, &c. &c.——An ear y application is recom- 
mended to be made for this popular Work, to prevent the disap- 
intment experienced last year by many on account of the es 
Raustion of a very large impression several da: 7 before Christmas. 
There are about fifty articles, several o 
Pid a merit, It isa fit an 





elegant Present, and will de- 
The following highly finished 
ENGE: AVINGS, by th 1e most Eminent Artists, 
ust published, "by URST, ROBINSON, & Co. 90 Cheap- 
side, inl 8 Pall-Mall, a 


ane Ree ing Fal’ or i audel—Vandyke and Wm. 
ean il, 1s. Proofs, al. 2s. 
set VANNE. BELZONI— Brockedon and F. Lewis--Prints, 3s. 


Proofs, 

HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV.—Sir eetten Lawrence and 
Charles a ey il. is. Proofs, 

A GENTL' N of the ¢ Court of C aries “the First—Vandyke 
and were all Prints, il. is. Proofs, al. 2s. 

The COUNTESS LIE can Sir Thomas Lawrence and William 
Bro = St Prints, 15s. Pr. eg ae s. Gd. 

The Late MAROUESS of ONDONDERRY whole length, in 
his Robes — omas wrence and Charles Turner — 
Frists, of, as. Proofs, 4l. 4s. [The Copper of this Engraving is 


mercy or 4 
RLOTTE STANLEY, a beautiful Gipsy—George Hayter 
and J. H. Robinson—Prints, §s. 


History and Miscellaneous 
CALYPSO’S syeortns & of TELEMACHUS and MENTOR, 
after their Shipwre R.A. and Woollett—Middiman 
o eet ul. 2 Proofs, al. 2s. 
the Rhine, View of—J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
and Edward Goedall—indie aper Proofs, of which only 100 were 
taken off, 51. i she ach; French paper Proofs, of i ag 3 seed | 2 
were taken er-plate was then destro: 

The Beart bg cael The ep per: ARP “Wil liam Rian’ and 
— Stewart—Priuts, 2 2s. Proofs, 

he GIRL at the WEL —s Ww reseaih i's. and Charles Heath 


—Printess ae Proofs, 11 

he iM RTUNATE. a THOR—G, S, Newton and Sievier— 
Prints 0s, Gd. Proofs, il.1 
The ‘italien BRIGAND CHEF, 4 pair, from Paintings done at 
Rome by a L. Tew = hy engraved by Wm. Say—Prints, 10s. 6d. 
eac 
ey PIPER Denis Wilkie, R.A. and Edward Smith—Prints 











W on the THAMES, near Battersea—C. Deane and 
William James Taylor—Prints, 10s. 6d. Proofs, 15s. 


utics ; nd Tre: 
ganic Disease in general. By ROBERT tT VENABLES, Be 
of Medicine and 
&c.—Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. mie a - Portrait of bey from the ori wy 
ye by iy 
Lit LADY MORGA 


we have met with, even in this biographic 


great, some of very | Original, with Notes. B 


’— Lit. Gaz. | and 
light the | the receiver, while it does credit to the donor.”— Lij az. Nish will borend with ogeal ¢ o§ Bey ytd 


and Orga n 8vo. price 8s, 
CUINICAL REPORT on DROPSIES with 


Cae explanatory of their Pespeiee?. 21 and 
with an Appendix on the Theo’ of ‘Or. 
Bachelor 
icentiate in Physic of the University: of Oxford, 








Earl G » 28s. 
Band T TIMES of SALVATOR ROSA. By 
** Lady Morgan has reenabant two of the pg ae octavo 


_Published and Sold by H. Colburn, 8, BeBe street. 





rge vols. 8vo. 
IEW of the LITERATURE of the SOUTH of 
EUROPE. By M. + Brno NDF. Translated from the 
OMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
ianeudien Work. it resents a broad 
general view of the rise and progress of modern Literature, 


“This is a valuable an 





w Times 
_ Published and Sold by H. Colburn, 8, New. inastagert street. 


s. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 


MEMOIRS 1 ‘Of GOETHE, Author of Werter,” 





We ritten by Himself. 

ae been classed by the critics of Germany with 
the master-minds of modera Europe—with Shakspeare, with 
Dante, and with Ce ervantes, not as possessing powers of a similar 
see 7 as enjoying, like those great men, the reputation of 
being, beyond ali comparison, the first of his age and country.” 
published and Sold by H. a New Burlington-street. 


FLSTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of 
ENGLAND. _ By WILLIAM GODWIN, 
The First Volume, contaifiing the Civil War, 

** We cannot take leave of Mr. Godwin, without expressing our 
on’ to him for the new and correet ts he has thrown 
on a page of history, hitherto too much blotted by malice sea 
b urred and garbled by hostility. We rise from such a work with 
pars es and feelings instructed and refined—instructed by its 
rrect views and laborious research, and refined by the proofs 
it exhibits of the amiable suavity and temperance as well as un- 
bending j ustice and principle, of the writer.’ Critical Gazette. 
Published and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New a 


and Edit. revised,with P: s of Cowpe: 28s 
Cowen’ 8 PRIVA ATE CORRES SPONDENCE 


with several of his most intimate Friends. Now first >a 
lished from the Originals in the possession of the Editor, the 
. Johnson, Rector of Yaxham with Welborne in No 

+A delightful Work. The Letters, now for the first time pub- 
lished, are even better than those which have so long secured the 
public favour. Their unaffected pleasantry, abundant variety, 
and unstudied eloquence, remind us of the best efforts of (ison 
and Steele, over which Authors Cowper had the adyantage in a 


rice 1 








more tipi informed understanding.”’— Times, 
Publ and Sold by H. Colburn, 8, New m-street, 
and SimpRin & Marsh au, Stationers’ Hall-court. %. 
n 1 vol. 4to. wit! thaMan ni Ale Plntcs rice al. 1 
jou RNAL of x RESIDENCE in ASHANTEE. 


By JOSEPH DUPUIS, Fsgq. late his Britannic Majesty’s En- 
we and Consul for that Kingdom. 

* We recommend this Work as one of the most interesting that 
has appeared for some time; it embraces a valuable account ad 
jh estern Africa, and a series of geographical documents of 

rtance, from the Arabic. ese Papers throw much li, pa 
the subject of African discovery, and will be of great use to future 
travellers, From the situation Mr. Dupuis held’ a and the facilities 





IN THE PRESS. 


he 25th Novemb: ill be published, 3 vols. 
SECOND SERIES of HIGHWA 


0. 278. 
A AYS. and 
BY-WAYS; or, Tales of the Road Side. 


Picked up in the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Memoir of the fate Mr. Maturin: we are obliged, 


from its length and other difficulties in putting authentic 


accounts together, to defer this biographical Sketch ; 


bat we trast to be able to insert it in our next Number. 
T. G. on the Freischittz, &c. shall appear, if possible, 


in our next. 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, has surely 
we will be polite to our friendly Co 


ken out. won, 


French Province by a Walking Gentleman. 
Printed fo Piivae Colburn, 8. Ne w Burlington- street. 





nafew DMO will be publia. ed, in 2 vois. post 8vo. 
WaALiab MOR. ‘ Freely translated into Ger- 


man from the English of Sir W ‘alter Scott,” and now freely 
translated from the German into ©. an glish. 
“* My root is earthed ; and i a desolate branch, 
Left scattered in the highway of the world 
a yod — foot, oe 5 aot have rye acolu 





PR a 


Printed f for Ms Ay & tes » Fl t-street, pee War 








only say that we have eleven hundred and odd Poles 
Such as we like shall appear; but 
we cannot find room for particular answers to all in the 


under consideration. 


Gazette, nor time for private letters. 
We have not the work alluded to by Walter. 
‘The Tale of Revenge is far too long for us. 
our Office, addresebd Ambrése. 


It lies at 





“On the a6th November will be ILD ing vols. 122mo. 1 1s. 

W ANDERINGS of CHILDE HAROLDE, 
Romance ot Real oe persed with M i of” the 

English Wife, Foreign and various other celel 





d,he is enabled to give information imaccessible to 
pr heey ; and the respectability | of his character is a uarantee of 
the truth of his statements. The account of his mission to the 
‘ing of Ashant is be dy teresti 
tion of the country.” 

Published and Sold ro tl. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


The Emperor Napoleon.—A new Edition, compressed into 4 hand- 
some Volumes 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits of Napoleon 
and Las Cases: a View of the House in which Napoleon was 
born at Ajaccio in Corsica; four coloured ws of St. Helena, 
— Ione spot, oo Maps Rams bs ice oe per vol. 

ecom 

(ou iNT “pas CASES" JOUR RNA of the 

PRIVATE LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of the late 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
As this work is universally acknowledged to form the moat com- 
plete epitome of the Life, Character, and ~ Eaities of this eXtra- 
ordinary man, it is Xe pred os this new aoe » criphresend 
into 4 vols. and h be ex- 
tremely ace soubie to = putt, cad that there « ate ‘few who will 
not be desirous of possessin 
Published and Sold by tes Colburn, pated Burlington-str.; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





ig, as is his general descrip- 











Misi 
Characters. By JOH HARMAN B BEDFORD, Lieutenant R.N. 
Author of Views on the Shores of the Black Sea, and who accom- 
anied the Childe in his wanderings till within afew months of 
his death.—Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and “4 ga 
A Christmas Present, or a New Year’ 


HE Proprietor of the ‘MEDALL ON WA- 


FERS, » Waterl 





Bridge, Strand; 


respectfully on he the Public thet, he has made a general as- 





rtment from the finest Ancient and Modern Gems, in Boxes, st Bvo. e " 
which are from Chescings, by Moser. Price il. 1s. ALICE ALLAN, and Other ‘Tales, By ALEX- |} 
each. N.B. A large assortment in a variety of Colours for Neck- ANDER WILSON 


laces, Bracelets, Armicts, Bands, &c. &c. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


vols. 12mo. price 21s. bids. 


(LMovr, wor, ‘The Last Lockinge. A Novel. 


Printed ie Geo. B. Whittaker Ave Maria-lane. 





Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





—— of Housey te Co a8 Musical Composers and Performers. 


Holles-street, Oxtord-street. 
port RAITS, 


of the most eminent Foreign 


exhibiting Striking [ Likenesses 


With Eight C oneenpiates, | by ny George ¢ Cruikshank, 
PETER SCH EMILE. | From the German of 





executed in a superior style, by the first Artists, ¢ at = life, 
or after the most authentic Originals, and carefully printed on 


Pred Becket” tidia flume, Rewerterr Mosare [PE PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES of 
Bioscbeles, jini, C.M. De Weber. e above, coauthor LORD BYRON. Priuted from the Copies prepared by his 
‘atalogues, ma Ay “be had of Messrs, Boosey & Sons, Losibe for publicatio 
Fn Lai ew 





street, Exchange, 


LAMOTTE FOUQUE. 
Printed fur Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave: Maria-lane. 








British nese ri New Edition, in "geo royal lass dalbeoon 
British VES 10s. bds. 

[HE BRITISH NOVELIS’ is, ‘with an Essay, 
and Prefaces,Biogra hical and Critical. ByMrs.BARBAUL . 
This Collection ine ae es the most esteemed works of Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollet, De Foe, Goldsmith, Horace Walpole, 
Hawkesworth, Johnson, Graves, Moore, Mackenzie, Miss Bur- 
ney, Mrs, Radcliffe, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
Mrs. Clara Reeve, Mrs. Brooke, Miss « Edgeworth, &e. 






London: Printed for C. & J. ap ay Ly w. Lewndess 
és. Scatcherd ; J.Nuon; J. Cuthell; Jeffery an 
Hiurst, Recs, Orme, & Co; T. Wilkie; Te! Cadell; J aad 
Clarke ; Harding & Co.; 8S. Bagster; J. J. Booker ; 
Th sbury 4 J. Richardson ; ys M. Ric’ biteeen | R: Scholey ; 

ayeans R. H. Evans; A. ewman & Co.; J. Carpenter ; 

* Booth ; G agers Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; T. Hodgson ; 
3 Bebe ers; Sherwood, Jones, & Co.; Geo. Geo. B. W Whittaker ; 


; 4S 
J.Setchell; W bitwers & Fenn; 3_R. ideo | G. Cowie & Co. 4 
R Saunders; T. & J. Allman; T. Boone; J. Brumby; E. Ed- 
wards; T. Hamilton; G. Mackie ; W. Mason; J. Duncan; Rod- 
well & Martin; Hurst, Robinson, & Co.; Wilson & Sons, » York; ; 
and ee ee & ‘Kenney, ae bare. 
Of whom may be 
Sir Charles Grandison, vols. VW. ts. bd.— 
Cecilia, by Miss Burney. 3vele. La—Slaple Story, » by Mrs. Inch- 
ed 6s.—Nature and er Mrs. Inchbald, 4s.—Clarissa Har- 











London: Prigted for Rodwell & Martin, New Bond-street, 


lowe, 8 vols. al. 165.— ah ¢ Quixote, 2 vols, 7s,—-Humphrey 
Clinker; 2 vols, 7% E 
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A New Eth yols. at? with Plates and Maps. 
ie THREE VOYAGES. of "CAPTAIN 
oye baer ae the WORLD. Printed verbatim 
Editions, with Eugravings. 
ae fo for Learnt, a — Orme, Brown, & Green. 


ice Gs. bds. and Edit. with consitlers ble oo of 
rpuot GHTS, chiefly desietied as Preparative 


or Persuasive to PRIVATE. DEV 
By JOHN SHEPPARD.” 
Printed fer ¢ Geo: B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria-lane. 





t.— : vith D 10s. Gd. with Plates, 
RIGINAL, CASES, “wit Dissections and Ob- 
servations, eens the Use of the STETHOSCOPF. and 
PERCUSSION in the Diagnosis of DISEASES of the CHEST ; 
also Commontartes — nthe same subjects. Selected and translated 
from Ay. vr, Corvisart, Laennec, and others, by JOHN 
FORBES, M. ysician to the Chichester Dispensary. 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Fleet-street. 





—Price 11. 1s. the Second Part of Vol. XIV. o 
FPRANSACITONS of the LINNEAN SOCIETY 
of LONDON.—Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & 
Brown, Paternoster-row ; food, Strand; and by Mr. Don, 
at the Society's House, Soho Square ; of whom may be had all, 
or any of the preceding volames.— The Feliows of the Society are 
requested to apply to Mr. Don for their Copies, between the 
hours ofTeelve ond Four o’elock, on any day excepting Saturday. 
An instructive and Amusing Presen: 
(THE HISTURY of ORIGINS, containing An- 
cient Historical Facts, with singular Customs, Institutions, 
and Manners of ditferent Ages. By a LITERARY ANT oe 
inted in a neat pocket volume, price 3s.6d. for Sampson 
Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. Also, 
My Children’ s Diary, or the Moral of the 


Passing Hour. 6s. 


NewGame of Lesion oe Ash on Cards, 5s.6d. 


AN ANAL YSIS < of. PALEY $ "MORAL and 
POLITICAL PHILOSO in the way of Question and 
Answer, for the Use of St yer oa for Geo. B. Whittaker, 
Ave-Maria-lane, rte > R. Newby, Cam bridge. 

80, so, lately published, 

An Avalysistof Paley’s Evidences of Christi- 
anity, in the way of Question and Answer, designed for the use of 
Students in Divinity, as well asfor counteracting the progress of 
Infidelity amongst the middle classes of society. 12mo. 4s. bds. 


Mr. Chovtes? mf Corks on the  Plagacee of Women. Fg a: — royal 
ustrated with Plates, price 11. 16s. 
BSERVA’ TIONS on the DISEASES ‘of "FE- 
MALES. By CHARLES MANSFIELD CLARKE, Member 
oi -~ Reset College of Surgeous, and Lecturer on Midwifery in 
mted for — areepeate Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
oa “or whom may 
Commentaries on some of the most Important 
es _— By J. CLARKE, Esq. M.D. &c. Royal 
°e . 
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In Sve. ment sar bd. (with 
6th Edit. of 

PANE QUS 

rag a THOLAM,” 

aches oly 43 matic Syma ond the 
ethod atment, THO OMAS BATE! A Fl 
heme ougmane oi Rees, Orme, Brown, & Gree’ 

bed by the same Author, 
Delineations "of th the Cutaneous Diseases, .com- 


prised in che Classification of the late Dr. M4 ian. In gto. with 
Sememmn of 7 colenred Plates. Price 191. 19s. bis. 


_——_ rift fully colo 


‘A an Ti ri SY YNOPSIS of t 


pr est with Additions, ina a ‘12amo. 16s. bds. 
Bo and SOUL. — Consisting of a Series of 
= and pathetic nba calculated to excite the attention 
nterest of the Religious W 
“Printed ted for Lon au, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
This Peblication is undertaken as a Corrective of Fanaticism. 
Its Author is well grounded in the Controversies of the Day, and 
his Views oa a correct. His Doctrine is that md 
the C — hs — his manner such as those who a 
not to bd produce eye would do well ns 
adopt.” British ¢ anittef riuly 1 and August 1823. 
Also may by the same Author. 
The Christian armed against infidelity, for the 
aed he D inati f Believers. In 12mo. price 5s.bds. 
Tales.—In 1 vol. 19m0., price 9s. 
jy ANTEC TA TALES. iS; or, Euro pean Nights’ En- 
tertainments. By MARIA SCOTT. With a beautifal 
Frensiopiccs aud Vignette. Containing the Crasaders, Mexican 
atriot, Unhallowed Marriage, Conjugal Bond, Castle of Con- 
stanzo, 20, Th ian Lovers, Repentant Husband, Surena and Eury- 
dice, Fatal Marriage, Force of Conscience, Raymond and Clemen- 
tina, Princess of Conde, Fair Marseilloise, Imp rudent Delay, Sayd 
and Com —— Pro) el, Foscarini an ontalto, Spanish 
Lovers, an Alcaide, Tri le Combat, Golden Crucifix, leed- 
ing Nan, and the Monks of La Trappe 
The Poetical Note Book "Containing 1000 choice 
ms, ke, 
Frintedt for AS 





ice 7s. 
peozeen ts Co. Bride-ct. Bridge-st. Risch friers. 
with Tones its, pri 
pus RITISH ESSAY ISTS; with ‘Bretaces, 
Historical and Biographical, By A.C SHAL MERS, F.S.A 
#44 This is the only Edition which contains the L 00k R-ON ; 
aod through a different arrangement, without the omission of a 
single paper, has been compressed into thirty-eight volumes, by 
which the expense of binding seven volumes will be saved. 
rinted for C. & J. Rivington ; G. & W. Nichol; 
;_ A. Strahan; os Seatcherd; J. Cuthell; 3. Nunn; 
Prom urst, Rees, Orme, & Co.; T. Cadell ; ; I&W.T. 
pm rp Conpenter & Son S:Baxster i J.& A. Arch ; J.Richard- 
i, M. Richardson ; J. Booker; R. Scholey; Hatchard & 
‘Gens (pf Aw, Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; C. Chappel; 
R. H. Evans; R. Kirby ; + Kingsbury ae & Alle 
Geo. B. Wiitewker’ Sherwood, Jones, kc Pheney ; 
4. Bhbers; Harding & Co.; A. K. ‘Newman & ee; “8 : oo Fox, 
&Co.; T. Tege; J. Duncan; J. F. Setchell; R. Saunders ; 
. kin & Marshall; Biack, Yeee 
urst, Robinson, & Co.; a ; 
ie; T. Bumpus; C. Arnould : iat i. nider ; 
nd C. Taylor: Wilson’ & Sons, York; Constable & Co.; 
J, Fairbairn ; Oliver & Boyd ; and Stirling & Kenney, 
A Bleek 3: and ahots & Dowding, Salisbury. 
Of whom may ‘be had 


The British Novelists, with an Essay, and Pre- 


foros n» Biogr ical and Fiical. Mrs. BARBAULD. A new 
e lith Wsbvet. royal 1Smo. . with the British Essay: 
oe “at 10s, bds. 
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it 8vo. price 
THE LIF 3 and T ADMINISTRATION of CAR- 
DINAL WOLSEY. By JOHN GALT, Esq 
Priuted for Geo. B. Whittaker, ‘Ave-Maria-lane, London; 
and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
_ Dramatic Works, se. of Joanna Baillie. 
PLAys on the PASSIONS, in 3 Vols. &vo. 
oN il. 11s. 6d. boards. 
2. Miscellaneous Plays, in vo. price 9s. bds. 
3. The Family Legend, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


4. Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. 
2d Edition, in 8vo. price 14s. bds. 
_ Printed for Hongnee Harst, Rees, Greets Brown, & Green. _ 
7s crown 8 VO. 
J AMES. F ORBES: A Tale, ‘founded on facts. 
** A writer of great note in the philosophical and medical 
world, tells us, that he never saw a criminal dragged to execu- 
tion, without asking himself, *‘ Who knows whether this man is 
not less blameable than | am ?’ A question which we should al! 
of us do well to ask ourselves, when we hear of, or see any person 
brought to shame and punishment for sin.’’— Bishop Horne. 
London: Printed for : Hatchard & Son, 187, Pa Pic: cay 
Dr. Drake’s Works. vols. post 8vo. price 1 
VENINGS in AUTU MN; aSeries of essays, 
Narrative and Miscellaneous. By. NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brome, & Green. 
- ent se and of instruction 
so entertaining.”’— Monthly Review. “By the same Author, 
Winter Nights, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 
Literary Hours, the 4th Edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IL. 1s. 64. bas. 





Aikin’s Court of James I.—In 2 vols. - 8v0. . 3d Edit. il. ae 
N EMOIRS of the COURT of KING AMES 
the FIRST. Designed as a o Serre te to the Memoirs of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. By L KIN 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Fano Brown, & Green. 
Memoirs of the Court of Gagen | Elizabeth. By 
LUCY AIKIN. wr Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 
Annals of the Reign of George the Third. By 
JOHN AIKIN, M.D. Ine vols. 8vo. a new _— pereagee down 
to the Period of his Majesty’s Decease. 11. 5s. be 


Thomson’s Conspectus. —Fifth Edition, including : Alterations 
am the New London PI with an App on 
isons, a Selection of pa prrenssan — riptions maa an 
Analysis of Mineral Wate’ Poeket Edition o 
ot| A CONSPE CTUS of the Pit ARM ACOPEELAS 
aero gion They! ES 4, and we ot INC OLLEGES 


y TODD" ene of ra pie 
dica and ng By ANTHONY T DTH N, F.L.S 
&c.—Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, ~ S Bloct'edkans 
aud Burgess & ss mill, Siew oe vstreet. 


1 Hie. = sae ee ~ a 


pane of the PORTUGUESE in the 

INTERIOR of ANGOLA and MOZAMBIQUE;; an Account 
Som oe inal MS. never yet published. To which is added, 
Note on Geographical Error of Mungo Park, in his iat Jour- 

addy into the Interior of Africa. By the late Tt E. BOWDICH, 
-—Printed for John Booth, Duke-street, Portland- -place. 

“* This is a most interesting Work to the lovers of Science and 

Geographic al knowledge; it gives us an acquaintance with the 
raphy of the Western Part of Africa, and the Portuguese 
Sek ments, which cannot elsewhere be found. Mr. Bowdich 
had facilities nee to other Travellers, and the zeal and prompt- 
ness with w he availed himself of them, led him to the most 
papertant nor aa Discov erick: &e. &e.”’? European Mag. 
. Bvo. e Sixth Edition, i eR y revised, 
pik PRINCI PLES. of MIDWIFERY. By 
JOHN BURNS, C. M. Regius Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow, &e. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

“* In preparing a sixth edition for the press, I have carefully re- 
vised the whole work, and have made additions of a practica na- 
ture, which I hope may be of benefit to the reader.”— Preface. 

iy the same Author, . 
Popular Directions for the ‘Treatment of the 
Diseases of Women and Children, in 8vo. 9s. bds. 

And (in the Press) a System of Surgery; the First Volume of 
which, containing Tumours, Ulcers, Inflammation, Wounds, and 
sai oe. is nearly ready for publication. 

















iscoveries in Medicine. —Price 10s. 6d. the 14th Palit. of 
ANT: MEDIC AL GUIDE, forthe Use of Heads of 


Families, the Clergy, and young Practitioners : embracing the 
latest Discoveries in Medicine, regarding the Properties of Re- 
medics, and the Prevention, Treatment, Causes, and Nature of 
Diseases; the Clothing, Feeding, &c. of .Infants; Means of 
Shorey the Effects of the different Poisons of the Animal, 

Vegetable, anc Mineral Kingdoms; and the Management of Ac. 
cidents, Fits, &c. requiring immediate assistance ; with a com- 
= oe Dispensatory, &c., interspersed with cautionary 

emark ARDR ent a micspplicetion of the Remedies, &c. Kc. 
By RICHA D REECE, M 
is work is more Fedicices than the Domestic Medicine of 
Sather, which we have no doubr it will a supersede.” 
Critical Review. 
_Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, , Orme, , Brown, & Green. 


y’s er | os he Ft gy dl tag improved | 

A SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACOPEEIA ; 
being a TREATISE on PHARMACOLOGY in general; in 
cluding hot only the Drugs and Compounds which are used by 
Practitioners of Medicine, but also those which are Sold by Che- 
mists, Draggists, and Herbalists, for ether Purposes ; together 
with a Collection of the most uote Medical Formule ; an Ex- 
planation of the Contractions used by Physicians and Druggists ; 
and also a very sopieas Index, English and Latin, of the various 
Names by which the Articles have been known at different periods. 
By SAMUEL PRRDERICK GRAY, Lecturer on the Materia 

Medica.—Print &G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 

The present Edition not only contains | the sre oie made in 
the London P| tely Li butalso a large Col- 
lection of the most opnmred ‘eee and Cattle Medicines, and 
Perfumery. 








A LIFE of LAW. of PLAURIST ON, Projector 

of the Mississippi Progress, containing adetailed Account of 
the Nature, Rise, and ress, of this extraordinary Joint ong 
Company, with many cisioed vendneadotes of the Rage for S 
lating in its Funds, and the disasterous con eae fl as Fail- 

ure. By J.P. Wood, Esq.—Printed for ADA » Edin- 

burgh, and Longman & Co. London. 

kind In 3 vols. 12mo, price 18s 
R" NNEMEDE, or the Days of King John, an 

Ancient Legend, pet Louisa Sidney Stanhope, Author of The 
Bandit’s Bride, The Crusaders, Siege of Kenilworth, Festival of 
Mora, &c.—Printed for A. K. Rewsas & Co. Londo: 

Where may be had, published this Autumn, 
Insurgent Chief, by ‘Dr. M‘Henry, 3 vols. 18s, 


Oriental Wanderings, a Romance, 3 vols: 18s. 


ETICAL MEMOIRS; The EXILE, a Tale. 
By JAMES BIRD, Author of The Vale of Slaughden, kc. &e, 
and Edit. 6s. 6d. boards.—Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
** Ifthat poetry be the best which works most powerfully on the 
human peg readers will Mea no small share of it in this 
beautiful Poem.””—European 
** Mr. Bird is familiar with hist harp, and with the hand of a 
Master he can freely, boldly, and effectively command the utmost 
extent of its power.”—La le Assemblee. 
** There is scarcely a page opened at random — is not thickly 
set with poetical Pewee. PP beeen ‘s at 
n 3 vols. 12mo. 


ice 1 
Burr ON, a Nov el, by ronald M‘Chronicle, 
Esq. Author of Legends of Scotland (1st & and — &e. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. London 
The following will appear this Winter 
The Castle Chapel, a Romantic ‘Tale, by R. M, 
Roche, Author of the Children of the Abhey, & cg role 


Discarded Son, or Haunt of the Banditti, by 
R. M. Roche, ad. Edit. "g vols: 


Castle Harcourt, or the Times of King Richard 
Ill. by L. F. Winters = 3 vols. 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 1 
NGLISH LiF, or MANNERS at HOME ; 
in Four PICTURES. 

** In these Pictures of Life I have never been so studious of 
novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from all resemblance ; 
some enlargement may be allowed to declamation, and some ex- 
aggeration to burlesque ; but as they deviate further from reality, 
they bec ‘ome less Songs use their lessons will fail of app i 
cation.”’—Dr. Johnson. Printed for G. W enaa, Fleet-street. 

whom may be had. 
Aureus, or Life and Opinions of a Sovereign. 
Written by Himself. 12mo. ae 6d. 


MAb te BRU Ns. "SYSTEM of GEOGRA- 
PHY, Vol. 3 Part Ts contol ning. AMERICA, CANADA, 
UNITED STA’ ATES, MEXICQ.—Vol. 5 Part 11, which concludes 
the Description of America, willbe ready in Decem 
**M. Malte Brun is pro robeudy known to tiost of our readers as 
the Author ofa § epever pag ‘Work on Geography ; be is, besides, 
the Editor of a Periodical Digest, under the hile of Nouvelles An- 
nales des Voyages de la Geographie, et Ay Histoire ; the first as 
much superior to the C of our G and Pinker- 
tous, as the other is to the garbled predustiane of our Truslers and 
avors.’’—Quarterly Review, No. §2. 
Printed for renee *¢- London; and Adam Black, »Edinburgh. 
ick vol, 8vo 
ANS ACTIONS of the MEDICO CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGH; contaiviug, Sremennsi- 
cations by John Abercrombie, M.D.; Professor Ballin: Fre- 
fessor Russel ; George — M.D.; Adam ters wD. 
mas Anderson, oo . Com .D.; sor Sion, 
uor.; J. Esq.; “David Hay, M.D.; William Moncreiff, 
ND Willen, Cullen: Esq.; Robert arewell, Esq.; James 
Bevvie, M.D.; Robert Hamilton, M.D.: Jehan Gairdner, M.D.; 
Alexander Macaulay M.D.; Professor Alison ; Jv F . Macfarian, 
Esq.; James Brown Esq.; and Ebenezer Gairdner, M.D. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman & Co.; and 
T. & G. Underwood, London. Of whom may be had, 
The Transactions of the Wernerian Society, 
Vol. 1V. Parts I. and II. Price 10s. 6d. each. 




















Medical Books. 
By Adam Black, ie nem and gy & Co. and 


AS SYSTEM of the ANATOMY “of ‘the HUMAN 
hy iy! Q iTlentaated by upwards of 250 Tables, taken partly 
from the mos rated Authors, and partly from Nature. By 
ANDICEW TY in3 large von, 4to. coloured plates, 6. 6s. 
Compendium of Anatomy, Human and 
COMPARAT VE, intended principally for the use of Students; 
8th. Edit, To which are added irections for Dissecting the 
Human Body, By ANDREW FYFE. 4 vols. 8vo. price al. as. 
Ballingall on the Diseases of India. Bv0. ! 2nd 
Edition, price 9 — 
Murray’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 vols. &vo. 
5th Bait. al. 58. 
Murray's System of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy. 2 vols. 8vo. 4th Fait. al. 4 
Monro’s Anatemy of ‘the Human Bones and 
a With Notes and INustrations, by KIRBY. 3d Edition, 
13 Plates, 
Phar macopeeia Collegii Regii Medicorum Edin- 


burgensis. 8vo. 
first Lines. of "the Practice of Physic, by WIL- 
LIAM CULLEN, M.D. incteding « the Detinitions of the Nosology, 
with an Appendix, by PETER REID, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 18 
Innes’ Description of the Human Muscles, with 
17 Plates. 7s. 6d. 
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